SEPTEMBER, 1886. 


INDUSTRIAL WAR. 


Any one who has attentively read the discussion of the so- 
called labor question during the past few months, must have ob- 
served that a strict definition of terms and phrases is the first 
thing needed in the discussion, and the one thing that has most 
been wanting. The loose use of terms tolerated by the econo- 
mists has been extended by the newspapers, adopted erroneously 
by the preachers, abused by the professional labor reformers, 
and finally entirely misunderstood by the employed, until the 
popular notion of the matter has become little else than a tangle 
of fallacies and misconceptions of social facts, relations, and pos- 
sibilities. He who says “social,” nowadays, takes license to 
promulgate vague and whimiscal notions or projects, having for 
their general aim to bridge the traditional gulf between meum 
and tuum, or to take from one of his neighbors and give to an- 
other, according to his good judgment of what would be more 
“just.” As an illustration of misuse of terms I mention the use 
of “capital and labor” to designate employer and employé, and 
as an illustration of the abuse of catch phrases I refer to the 
almost suicidal misuse of “ An injury to one is an injury to all” 
in the South-western strike. 

The only attempt I have met with, in this discussion to define 


what the labor question is, formulated it in this way: ‘‘ With the 
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growth of democracy the political power has passed into the 
hands of a numerical majority, while property is in the hands of 
a minority. There is therefore danger lest the former use the 
political power to plunder the latter, unless the latter conciliate 
the former by timely concessions.” If this were the question, it 
would, no doubt, be serious enough. It would mean that politi- 
cal institutions are not the safeguard of liberty and property 
under democracy, any more than they were such under older 
political forms; but that they are still only convenient means 
for those who can control the institutions to violate liberty and 
property to their own advantage. It would mean that all our 
boasted political progress was in question, for institutions that 
cannot guarantee property cannot be stable. Democracy would 
either have to yield at once to Communism, as the only realiza- 
tion of its own principles, or it would be overthrown by a monar- 
chical reaction to secure property. Furthermore, if the question 
were as stated, it would be one that would arise amongst the 
property classes, and would be suggested by alarm for their in- 
terests; it would not be a question raised amongst the employed, 
and bearing on their struggle for their interests. The question 
would therefore be a political question and a property question. 
It would not be a labor question. 

If I attempt, out of the vague, sentimental, and declamatory 
expressions of the parties interested and their friends to formu- 
late the question they try to raise, it seems to me to be this: 
How can those who have neither land nor capital, and who must 
therefore enter the organization of society as wage-workers, get 
their living, or get a better living, or get more than they now 
get out of the stock of goods in society, for the productive effort 
which they put into the work of society? The socialists answer 
this question by saying that a committee should be appointed 
to apportion the work of society, and distribute the product, ac- 
cording to some standards which each school of socialists says 
can easily be defined, but upon which no two schools are agreed. 
The professorial socialists say that some more “just” distribu- 
tion ought to be found, that supply and demand will not do, that 
the socialistic schemes will not do, and that “ethics” must be 
asked to decide. The press, the pulpit, the politicians, all who 
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solicit the power that the wages-class, by virtue of numbers, 
now possesses, stand eagerly ready to flatter and cajole it by 
any proposal or proposition that will please it. 

Is the question above stated properly raised, or properly 
forced upon public attention? I venture to maintain that it is 
not. The question how we shall get our living, or how we shall 
get the best possible living, is common to all of us but that in- 
significant minority which has inherited land or capital enough 
to support a family without work. The question is no more 
anxious and perplexing to artisans or handicraftsmen than it is 
to the mass of the farmers, lawyers, doctors, clergymen, teachers, 
book-keepers, merchants, editors, etc., or to the aged, invalids, 
women, and others who depend upon small investments. It is 
constantly alleged in vague and declamatory terms that artisans 
and unskilled laborers are in distress and misery, or are under 
oppression. No facts to bear out these assertions are offered. 
The wages-class is not a pauper class. It is not a petitioner for 
bounty nor a social burden. The problem how that part of 
society is to earn its living is not a public question. It is not a 
class question. The question how to earn one’s living, or the 
best living possible in one’s circumstances, is the most distinctly 
individual question that can be raised. A great deal might be 
done, by instruction and exhortation, to inform the individual 
mind and conscience, especially of parents, so that this question 
might be more wisely solved than it now is. Such would be a 
legitimate field for discussion, and the social consequences of 
foresight and early self-denial, such as are now employed by the 
best parents and young people amongst us, would be incalculable; 
but no public question can properly be raised as to how some 
shall make it easier for others to get a living, when the first are 
already fully burdened with the task of getting a living for them- 
selves. Here, as at every other point in any unbiased attempt 
to deal with this subject, it is found that the real question is 
whether we shall maintain or abandon liberty with responsibility. 

It is sometimes said to be a shocking doctrine that the em- 
ployé enters into a contract to dispose of his energies, because 
this would put him on the same plane with commodities. This 
objection has been current amongst the German professorial 
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socialists for years, and it has recently been made much of here 
by those who catch eagerly at the sentimental aspects of this sub- 
ject. Every man who earns his living uses up his vital energy. 
He may till his own land and live on his own product, or he may 
raise a product and contract it away in exchange for what he 
wants, or he may contract away his time, or his productive ener- 
gies, or “himself,” for the commodities that he needs for his 
maintenance. In the first case, there is no social relation at all. 
In the last two cases, no distinction can be made affecting the 
dignity or the interests of the man which is anything more than 
a dialectical refinement. The lawyer, doctor, clergyman, teacher, 
editor, etc., each makes a commodity of himself just as much as 
the handicraftsman does. Each renders services that wear him 
out. Each takes pay for his services. Each is “ exploited” just 
as much by those who pay as the handicraftsman is. We men 
have a way of inflating ourselves with big words on this earth as 
if we thus gained dignity, or were any the less bound down to 
toil and suffering. If wages were abolished, or if the socialistic 
state were established, not a feature of the case would be altered. 
Men would be worn out in maintaining their existence, and the 
only question would be just what it is now: Can each one get 
more maintenance for a given expenditure of himself by living 
in isolation, or by joining other men in mutual services? 

The wages system, then, is part of the industrial organization. 
An American farmer is his own landlord, tenant, and laborer. 
If he finds it hard to get a living, he has no employer against 
whom he can strike. He may curse the ground, or shake his 
fist in the face of heaven, but that will not help him. He must 
either work harder, or cut down his enjoyments to the measure 
of his production. If, however, the three interests are separated 
in a higher organization of society—if the farmer makes a con- 
tract by which he yields the use of his land to another, and him- 
self becomes a landlord, and if the new tenant employs a laborer, 
then the personal rights and interests of three men come into 
play, and impinge upon each other at every change which before 
would have affected different interests of the same person. The 
first farmer could not as employé strike against himself as em- 
ployer, but the three new parties have antagonistic interests, 
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which must be adjusted and readjusted from time to time by 
some force or other. If, then, we regard the economic forces of 
supply and demand as the only, the proper, and the inevitable 
regulators of the complex and highly refined interests that arise 
between the members of a highly organized society, then “ jus- 
tice” can mean nothing but the unrestricted play of supply 
and demand. Nobody will be bound to cease grumbling at the 
result, but each will accept it as the best that he could get in a 
world of toil and disappointment. He will be satisfied that his 
neighbors have not robbed him. If, on the other hand, we do 
not believe that there are any economic forces at work in the 
matter, or that, if there are any, they work under any necessary 
laws, then we must regard the adjustment of interests as a prod- 
uct of arbitrary effort. There can then be no right and no jus- 
tice at all. The only thing to be expected is war, industrial war, 
carried on by the parties in interest each for himself and to the 
utmost. Such is the only result to which we can come, and the 
socialists have generally reached it. There is no doubt that it is 
a clear issue between two schools of political economy which are 
diametrically opposed to each other. If there are economic laws, 
then it behoves us to find them out and submit to them, for they 
must control all economic interests, and we can establish peace, 
order, and justice only under them. If there are no economic 
laws, then war is the normal and only possible condition of 
society, unless we take refuge under the pitiless despotism of the 
socialistic state, with its hierarchy of voluptuaries at the top, and 
the stolid barbarism of its brutish masses at the bottom. To 
reject the economic laws, accept the condition of industrial war, 
and then look to “ethics” to rule the social tempest, is beneath 
discussion. 

An industrial war is not like a military combat. It is an ex- 
tension of the old commercial war, which consisted in inflicting a 
positive harm on one’s self in the hope of causing a contingent 
harm to one’s enemy. It is at best like the school-boy game 
known as “cutting jackets." The industrial war simply aims to 
see who can stand it longest. It is currently asserted that a 
man has a right to strike. That assertion involves one of the 
incorrect uses of the word “right,” which are so common in this 
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discussion. When a man “strikes,” he exercises his will under 
liberty, that is to say, he exercises a prerogative, for it is the first 
prerogative of a free man to make or unmake contracts. He is 
also at liberty under our institutions, as at present existing, to 
combine with others of the same interest and the same way of 
thinking. However, the other party to the contract has the 
same liberty. Hence, when both employers and employés com- 
bine, the battle is set for the industrial war. 

There is a form of strike that would not be irrational, and 
would be in accordance with sound political economy; that 
is, if the employés should all stop work, maintaining that the 
employer could not fill their places except on the terms de- 
manded by them, and should put their contention to the test by 
waiting to see whether he could or not. A lockout would be 
rational in the converse and corresponding case. It would then 
cost loss of time to the parties interested, but nothing more to 
them, and nothing to anybody else. A strike, in which the em- 
ployés take possession of the plant and hinder others from 
taking their places, is inconsistent with the peace and order of 
a modern civilized state. Such a device having once been 
employed, must inevitably be developed and elaborated in the 
effort to make it succeed. It could only produce anger and re- 
taliation. It is an effort to coerce one of the parties to a bargain. 
Undoubtedly a man who has a bargain to make will do wisely to 
strengthen himself by all means in his power for the negotiation ; 
but the man who pays wages parts with his capital, and, if he 
parts with it on terms to which he is coerced, he is wronged. 
He, in his turn, then, will defend his interests to the utmost. 

The two chief extensions of the strike which have been made 
in the way of perfecting the methods of industrial war are, the 
more intense organization and discipline of the employés, and 
the boycott. The former has produced a conflict of organized 
with unorganized labor, and would, if it could be carried out, 
outlaw any employé who should choose to preserve his inde- 
pendence and liberty. The employés, while denouncing mo- 
nopoly, have here employed the monopoly principle in its most 
outrageous form, and they seek to raise wages by crushing any 
one who will not come into the close combination which they 
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regard as essential to the coercion they hope to exercise. In 
reaching about for means of this coercion, they have employed 
the strike to compel the employer to become their ally and dis- 
charge any one who stays out of their organization. : 

The boycott is a further attempt to find a point of reaction 
for the coercive apparatus. The original case of boycotting, 
from which the device got its name, was very generally approved, 
or at least not condemned, because it was set in operation against 
an Irish landlord. It was, however, plain in that case what the 
device was, and how monstrous an innovation it was in a civilized 
society. The boycott consists in cutting a man out of the 
organization of society. If a man can be so extruded from 
human society, without process of Jaw, that he cannot buy or 
sell, hire, let, beg, borrow, lend, employ or be employed, what be- 
comes of the security of life, liberty, or property? Of course, no 
such result could be brought about unless the boycotters could 
bring terrorism to bear on the whole community, including, at last, 
jurors, judges, and witnesses, to force people who are not parties 
to the quarrel to depart from the legal and peaceful enjoyment of 
their own will and pleasure to take part in the boycott. It is the 
severest trial to which our institutions have yet been put, to see 
whether they can protect in his rights a man who has incurred 
for any reason unpopularity amongst a considerable number of 
his neighbors, or whether democratic institutions are as powerless 
in this case as aristocratic institutions were when a man incurred 
the hostility of a great noble. 

The doctrines that are preached about the relations of em- 
ployer and employé would go to make that relationship one of 
status and not of contract, with the rights and duties unevenly 
divided. The relationship would then be one like marriage, 
entered by contract, but, when once entered upon, not solvable 
except by some process of divorce, and, while it lasts, having its 
rights and duties defined by law. It is very remarkable that 
just when all feudal relations between landlord and tenant are 
treated with disdain and eagerly assailed, there should be an 
attempt to establish feudal relations between employer and em- 
ployé, An employer has no obligation whatever to an employé 
outside of the contract, any more than an editor has to his sub- 
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scribers, or a merchant to his customers, or a house-owner to his 
tenants, or a banker to his depositors. In a free democratic 
state employés are not wards of the State. They are not like 
Indians, or freedmen, or women, or children. If it can be shown 
that any law or custom of our society keeps down the man who 
is struggling for himself, every fair-minded man could and would 
join the agitation for its removal; but when we are asked to 
create privileges or tolerate encroachments, resistance is equally 
a social duty. 

These extravagant and cruel measures, therefore, produce war 
inside of our society. Industrial factions arise, which are organ- 
ized under monarchical or oligarchic forms, and which threaten 
to carry out their programme at all cost to the community. 
They are doomed to fail. They will not be overcome by con- 
ciliation and concession, because they are not animated by the 
spirit from which any concession will secure peace, but only 
larger demands. They will fail, because they will come into 
collision with the sober sense of the community. It is indeed 
a great experiment to grant the fullest liberty and the greatest 
political equality, in the faith that the unsuccessful will not only 
regard without envy the prosperity of the successful, but also will 
help to secure and defend it; but it is a fallacy in every point of 
view that, because those-who-have-not out-number those-who- 
have, therefore those-who-have-not will plunder those-who-have. 
Still more certainly, the measures that have been used to assist 
the employed class against the employers will fail, because they 
are irrational and at war with economic forces. There are a 
great many cases in sociology where the sum of the parts is not 
the whole, but is zero. The trades-union is one of them. A 
national trades-union, or an international trades-union, of all 
employés, instead of being invincible, would be nil. If by all 
going out to-day all could force an advance in wages, by all 
going back to-morrow all would restore the old rate. The 
human race cannot lift itself by the boot-straps in this way any 
more than in any other. If we want more wages, the only way 
to get them is by working, not by not working. 


W. G. SuMNER. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A BAPTIST. 


THE confessional, in the ecclesiastical sense of that word, is 
not an established institution in the Baptist Church. The idea 
of kneeling down outside of a wooden box and whispering one’s 
sins to a priest within, is as far from Baptist ideas of confession 
as anything could be. Among Baptists it is not the priest but 
the congregation of believers that dominates. Instead, therefore, 
of confessing their sins to a friar, they confess them one to an- 
other. The prayer or covenant meeting furnishes the oppor- 
tunity for such melancholy self-accusation, for it is a notable 
fact that few people ever confess their sins with any sort of en- 
thusiasm. Having acquired in early youth the traditional Bap- 
tist habit of “speaking out in meeting,” I purpose to speak out 
freely in this article. I have often noticed in Baptist prayer- 
meetings that brethren who rise with a view of confessing their 
own sins often end by exhorting their brethren to forsake theirs 
also. While my confession is drawn from my own experience, 
my Baptist brethren are all more or less implicated in it; and I 
am not sure but I shall lapse into exhortation before I finish. 

I cannot say that I was born into the Baptist Church, for no 
Baptist is allowed to speak in this way except in the sense of 
the new birth, which is always considered necessary as a condi- 
tion of membership. The absence of any service for christening 
or consecrating infants is the natural accompaniment of a belief 
that the children of Baptists have no more claim to membership 
in the church, and no more claim to mercies from heaven on ac- 
count of the ecclesiastical connections of their parents, than have 
the children of those who have never “experienced religion.” 
No one is really a Baptist until he is old enough to stand up 
before the whole congregation and tell why he is a Baptist. The 
only sense, therefore, in which one can be said to be born a Bap- 
tist is when he has been “ born again,” has had his eyes opened. 
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But if a Baptist parentage and a very early mitiation into 
Baptist Sunday-schools, beginning in the infant-class, may be 
regarded as constituting one a natural, flesh-born Baptist, then I 
may claim this birthright—a birthright which I have never 
wished to sell for any mess of ecclesiastical pottage. Strenuously 
protesting against the hideous doctrine of infant damnation, 
Baptists have never fixed any age at which a child, by acquir- 
ing the responsibilities of free will, is capable of going to some 
other place than heaven. In general, they would perhaps say 
that the age of accountability varies, and that a child old enough 
to experience the sense of guilt, is old enough to suffer its 
punishment. But the very rational method of asking any person, 
whether youth or adult, to describe his “ experience” before the 
church instead of subscribing to a long formula of beliefs, en- 
ables the church as a grand jury to judge whether the candidate 
has been sufficiently convicted and sufficiently pardoned to be 
enrolled as a member. 

Coming thus into the church by the force of birth and the 
force of conviction, what did the writer find within it? He 
found a religious system in which there seemed to be all the con- 
ditions for perfect freedom of development. Here was a sect 
without a hierarchy and with no organized system of ecclesias- 
tical tyranny. Each separate church stood independently on its 
own foundation, and would resent meddlesome interference from 
any other quarter. It was a church unfettered by elaborate 
standards or written creeds. There was no liturgy in which 
articles of belief or theological imprecations were deftly inter- 
woven with prayers or litanies. Each church was a little self- 
governing community holding simply fraternal relations to other 
churches of the same faith and order. Yet there were cohesive 
elements, visible and invisible, which held these churches together 
very strongly. The visible elements were the Bible, baptism, 
and communion; the invisible elements, an unwritten creed 
which was held with much uniformity and power. With all its 
actual and theoretical freedom from ecclesiastical tyranny, where 
did the shoe pinch? It did not pinch, of course, until the foot 
began to grow; but eventually there were several points in which 
the shoe became uncomfortable. Some of these I will designate. 
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1, The writer felt that the line of church fellowship was 
drawn in an unnatural way. I say church fellowship in con- 
tradistinction to the larger term of Christian fellowship. There 
are relations of comity and fellow-feeling between Baptists 
and those of other denominations, arising out of congruities of 
doctrinal belief, which permit them to join with evangelical sects 
in such objects as they have incommon. But the question of 
church fellowship is made to depend upon the acceptance of a 
particular form of a particular rite. Namely, upon the quantity 
of water that one uses in the ordinance of baptism, and the 
method of its application. Here is a man who holds precisely 
the same theological views as his Baptist brethren. They agree 
together on all things that are considered essential for salvation, 
but they cannot be united in the same church without submit- 
ting to the same ceremonial form. One thinks it sufficient if he 
indicates discipleship to Jesus by having his forehead moistened ; 
the other must be plunged beneath the water so that not a single 
inch of his body remains dry. To those who look for a basis 
of union and organization among Christians founded upon the 
identity of their religious purpose, insistance upon some par- 
ticular initial rite seems an unnatural obstruction to church 
fellowship. 

I cannot confess my own sins as a Baptist without implicat- 
ing in the general charge all other denominations that insist on 
water baptism as a means of entrance to the visible church. 
‘The special narrowness of the Baptists consists in maintaining 
the necessity of one particular form of the baptismal seal, allow- 
ing no validity to any other pattern. But here let me say, by 
way of exultation, that though Baptists admit no one to church 
membership who has not passed through the depths of the bap- 
tismal waters, yet except in one or two fragmentary sects thrown 
off from the regular Baptist body, they have never insisted on 
baptism as an essential condition of admittance to heaven. To 
Christians of other sects must be awarded the glory of teaching a 
system in which all infants who do not receive this watery seal 
upon their brows are exposed to everlasting fire. The smoke of 
such a frightful holocaust has left none of its soot on the pages 
of Baptist history. Immersion is regarded solely as a manifesta- 
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tion of obedience to Jesus Christ, as a symbol of his resurrection, 
and also of the new birth of the candidate; but the stress laid 
upon it constitutes it a rigid condition of church fellowship. 

It may be said that to make such a service optional, or to 
permit the use of any other form, would destroy the special sig- 
nificance of the Baptist organization as a sect. All the better. 
The more we remove the special distinctions that separate us, 
the more unobstructed will be the union based upon those 
grander elements which we have in common. The line that 
separates Methodists from Episcopalians is a simple air line, a 
difference in the atmosphere; the line that separates Episco- 
palians from many other Christians is a line of prayer-books ; 
but the line of fellowship that divides Baptists from all other 
denominations is a canal. Is it not time to put a few convenient 
bridges over it? 

The extreme rigidity of Baptists in regard to this particular 
rite is seen in their making it a condition of admittance to the 
Lord’s Supper. They may hold communion of spirit with other 
Christians who have had the misfortune to be sprinkled; they 
may be related by ties of blood to those who acknowledge alle- 
giance as evangelical Protestants to the same Master, but by no 
possibility can they drink with them from the same cup, or eat 
with them from the same loaf, in the memorial service of the 
Lord's Supper. In England there is less need of making this 
confession. Baptists there very largely practice “open com- 
munion,” and Mr. Spurgeon is its valiant exponent. In this 
country, close communion is still strenuously held by the ma- 
jority of regular Baptist churches. Open-communion Baptists 
defend their practice on the ground that the Scriptures do not 
necessarily make baptism a prerequisite for communion. But I 
confess that the exclusive spirit illustrated by close communion 
is the best argument against it. That the memorial supper 
observed by Jesus Christ and commended to his disciples for 
the purpose of bringing them together in unity of spirit, should 

‘be made dependent upon the precise observance of one particular 
form of an ecclesiastical rite, and thus become a table of disunion 
instead of communion, seems a sad lapse from the original spirit 

and significance of the Lord’s Supper. 
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2. But this narrowness of fellowship in the Baptist Church 
arises largely from its rigid and literal view of biblical interpre- 
tation. Baptists as a denomination have not acquired the creed- 
making habit to any great extent. They have insisted with 
much pride that the Bible is the foundation of their belief and 
practice. They presume to test all creeds by the infallible stand- 
ard of the written word. While other Protestant denominations 
make the same claim, none cling to it with so much tenacity as 
Baptists. I confess, however, that I arm thoroughly dissatisfied 
with the hard and mechanical interpretation of its pages in 
vogue in the denomination. It serves the purpose of a sect, 
but does not serve the larger purpose of which the Bible is capa- 
ble. There is also this logical difficulty, that, in spite of claim- 
ing absolute authority for the Book, uniform doctrinal conclu- 
sions cannot be reached without a uniform interpretation. In 
my own church, I soon found that there was a strong difference 
between some of its members, who maintained an iron-clad 
Calvinism, and others, who had yielded to the milder doctrines of 
Arminianism. The Bible was freely invoked on both sides by 
the disputants, and with almost equal success. The ease with 
which texts could be drawn from the same document to support 
diametrically different positions, gradually convinced me that 
the Bible could not be used as an infallible guide without an 
infallible interpretation. This argument of our Roman Catholic | 
brethren against the Protestant position is unanswerable. r 

Not only is the Baptist view of the inspiration and in- 
fallibility of the Book untenable, but its interpretation of the 
Book is even more narrow than its theories require. Following 
the path of unyielding literalism, its schools of theology, and 
consequently its ministers, have hardly been open to the influ- 
ences of new and larger theories of biblical criticism and the 
broader and less constrained interpretations which they permit. 
The poetry of the Old Testament they have interpreted with as 
much soberness as if it were fact. Flights of rhetoric and bold 
imagery have been measured with a foot-rule. scriptions of 
praise and warm effusions of worship have been recast into the 
mold of doctrine; parable, metaphor, exuberant Orientalisms, 
allegories or figures of speech, have been transmuted at once into 
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cold, hard dogma by the petrifying touch of the doctrinaire. 
There is all the difference between treating the Bible as a living 
growth of the human mind and heart through several centuries, 
still capable of spiritual nutriment, and treating it as a collection 
of aerolites whose metallic value can only be ascertained through 
the blow-pipe and the crucible. The microscopic way of looking 
at texts, disputations as to whether the preposition “ into,” when 
used in close proximity to a pool of water, implies the doctrine 
of immersion; the chipping of a text off here and another there, 
to be put together in tesselated patterns of dogma, all impress 
me as a false and unnatural method of treating the Book. Iam 
therefore obliged to confess that the Bible the Baptists have 
appealed to is the Baptist Bible, and the Baptist Bible is one 
that bears the denominational water-mark. It can only be seen 
when held to the light in a certain way. 

8. But though the Baptists claim to get their theology out 
of the Bible, I must confess that they put a good deal into it, 
and of a kind that tinges its pages with a gloomy, tragic cast. 
Historically, Baptists are heirs of the Calvinistic theology. 
Though they have not used the Westminster Confession or the 
Shorter Catechism to brand the members of the flock, they have 
imbibed the spirit of those documents. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that creeds are perpetuated only by written statements. 
They may be transmitted by oral confession, just as the Vedic 
hymns are passed down generation after generation, from mouth 
to mouth, and from ear to ear. The persistence with which 
these medizeval views of theology have been held, is an illustra- 
tion of the force with which theology may be propagated by 
tradition. Thus the Baptists, while appealing to the Bible as 
the sole depository of their faith, and to Jesus Christ as the su- 
preme spiritual authority, have accepted a theology developed 
by Augustine and Calvin, which has no more connection with 
Jesus Christ than has the doctrine of infant damnation with his 
blessed welcome to little children. The Old Testament legend 
of the fall of Adam has been for Baptists, in common with all 
other heirs of Calvinism, the foundation-stone of their theology. 
Its consequences were foreseen in the councils of eternity, and 
provided for by the voluntary sacrifice of one member of the 
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Trinity. But the benefits of this sacrifice, which might have 
been extended to all the race, were parsimoniously limited to an 
elect few, chosen without reference to character or achievement, 
but solely through the exercise of the Absolute Sovereignty 
of the divine will. The rest were remanded to the everlasting 
misery which the sins of their first parents had entailed upon 
them, and which they had also invited by repeating ignorantly 
or willfully the original transgression. The flagrant injustice of 
consigning to everlasting misery countless millions of the human 
race steeped in the darkness of heathenism, unconscious of a 
divine revelation, who have never even heard of the name of 
the world’s Redeemer ; the organized and perfunctory cruelty of 
insuring the production through coming centuries of swarming 
myriads of human beings endowed with exquisite capacities for 
pain, to be poured in a voluminous cataract as inextinguishable 
fuel for the ceaseless fires of hell; the utter arbitrariness of 
the punishment; the cold, hard implacability of the sovereign 
whose single eye exists for his own glory, and who saves the few 
and damns the innumerable many for the same object—all this 
constitutes but a feeble presentation of the moral enormities of 
the Calvinists’ system. Complicated with this is a view of the 
sacrifice of Jesus that disfigures its moral import, converting its 
sublime and awful tragedy into a legal or commercial propitia- 
tion of the divine wrath. 

Thus in the Baptist Church we have the singular anomaly of 
a religious body taking its religion from Jesus Christ and its 
theology from John Calvin. The two will not mix. They stand 
in logical and practical contradiction. There is eternal warfare 
between them. Either Calvin will conquer Jesus, or Jesus will 
conquer Calvin. There can be no doubt as to the result. For a 
long time Calvin seems to have had the supremacy, but the 
spirit of Jesus has slowly but surely made itself felt in the 
hearts and lives of the good men and women of the Baptist faith, 
who have ignored its theology in their practical devotion to its 
religious truths. This revival of the spirit of Jesus means the 
final extinction of a theology so entirely at war with the truth 
the Master taught. 


4. Still another confession must be made, As the Baptist 
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Church comes down to us in this country largely through the 
Puritan heritage, and cramped and fettered by a false theol- 
ogy, its relation to practical life has also partaken of the gloom 
and rigidity we might expect. Baptists have been largely 
Sabbatarians. They have looked with distrust upon innocent 
recreations, they have opposed the opera and the drama, they 
have viewed human life too much as if the grand object of 
existence here were simply to find salvation from a threatened 
punishment after death. When this is made the supreme ob- 
ject of existence of a church, it is likely to be so absorbed in 
its contemplation of a future heaven and hell, as to overlook 
largely the hells and the heavens that lie all round it. In short, 
I am obliged to confess that the Baptist Church has not been 
sufficiently educative nor sufficiently humanitarian. It has not 
risen to its opportunity to be a great moral, molding force in 
the life of to-day. It has carried to an extreme its idea of the 
separation of the church from the world. There are individual 
churches that stand out as marked exceptions to this statement. 
I am speaking now of the impression the body makes as a whole. 

These are the mai. coufessions I have to make as one 
“speaking the truth in love.” They indicate, not that the Bap- 
tist Church is a failure, but that it has not reached its full and 
possible development. What it needs is an extension to the in- 
dividual church-member of the independence existing in the 
individual church, the recognition of greater liberty of thought, 
of the unity that may exist in a diversity of belief. It needs 
also a broader view of the office of the Bible as a source of moral 
and religious appeal, and it needs to permit far greater freedom 
in the interpretation of that book. It has from time to time 
proscribed some of its ablest theological leaders. Differing in 
a matter of biblical interpretation has been visited with censure 
and even expulsion. There are signs, however, that the Baptist 
body is applying more widely its own cardinal principle of toler- 
ation. Already there are Baptist churches to be found where a 
broad, free, liberal gospel is preached without any danger what- 
ever to the eternal foundations of Christian faith. It has shown 
also that when the warping influences of dogma are removed, it 
can rear a school of str +, vigorous, and courageous teachers, 
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who shall not hesitate to declare the whole counsel of God. As 
a marked illustration of the perfect candor, broad scholarship, 
reverent tone, and freedom from dogmatic bias that may be 
united in a theological work, I may refer to Prof. C. H. Toys’s 
“Old Testament Quotations.” As the Bible is the fundamental 
source of appeal to Baptists, such a book marks an epoch in its 
interpretation. When this restraint of dogma is still more widely 
removed and the emphasis is laid yet more strongly upon the 
plain, practical principles of the gospel, the Baptist Church will 
rise to a new opportunity. With its broad, free constitution, it 
is eventually destined to feel the influence to its full extent of 
the liberal movement in theology. Its great special work has 
been to demonstrate to the world that civil and religious liberty 
are not incompatible, that the rights of conscience must be 
sacredly respected. It has still before it the not less important 
task of according to every one of its communicants that full 
liberty of the spirit which belongs to every son of God. 
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HOW I WAS EDUCATED. 


It is with some hesitation that I accede to the editor’s request 
that I would tell, in a manner “frankly personal,” how I was 
educated. But, having often expressed the wish that the young 
might profit more by the experience of their seniors, I will pro- 
ceed with the narrative, in the hope that it may not be without 
benefit to some one. 

My parents were determined to give to their children far bet- 
ter advantages than they themselves had possessed. They were, 
both of them, persons of sterling moral worth, great force of 
character, and strong native powers. On the death of my 
grandfather, the earliest settled physician of Salisbury, N. H. 
my father had been thrown forth, at the age of nineteen, to 
make his own way in the world. By a rare union of integrity, 
energy, skill, prudence, and executive ability, he early placed 
himself, and always remained, in easy circumstances as a coun- 
try trader. He died at the age of eighty-seven, widely and 
deeply respected for all the qualities of a noble manhood. My 
education began in his influence and example, on which I would 
gladly say more. It is relevant to my purpose to mention that 
though largely self-taught himself, he aided two of his younger 
brothers through college, and determined to give each of his five 
sons a college education. Three of us accepted the offer. My 
mother was in her sphere fully the equal of my father, and my 
admiration for both of them deepens with my advancing years. 
I have no distinct recollection of a time when I could not read. 
I remember my mother’s promising me that as soon as I should 
have read through the Bible I should have a present of the 
book; and I still possess the copy, with my name written by my 
father when I was eight years old. The reading must have been 
perfunctory, but it was done after a sort. 
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My parents proceeded from the outset on the principle that 
nothing should interfere with my studies. In the days of my 
childhood, however, six hours a day well spent in the school 
were wisely considered enough of study for that period of 
growth and immaturity. Out of school hours and on the Satur- 
day half-holidays, I got my exercise and health as naturally as 
a colt does. We had our ball games of various kinds, quoits, 
wrestling, skating, running, riding, and a good deal of general 
rough-and-tumble, giving me once a dislocated elbow, many hard 
knocks, some narrow escapes, but abundant health and consti- 
tution for a life of work. 

I early derived great benefit from the general influence of 
the place. Salisbury was then somewhat noted among country 
towns for its intelligence, its social life, and the number of its 
college students. Here was an old academy, now extinct, with 
a small endowment, taught by a series of men like Judge 
Richard Fletcher and Professor Nathaniel H. Carter ; and a place 
of training for many prominent men, among whom were Ezekiel 
Webster, William P. Fessenden, John A. Dix, and Ichabod Bart- 
lett. The public or “district” school was taught in winter 
largely by students of Dartmouth College, and in summer by 
young women of the best education that the times afforded. 
These were quickening influences felt through the whole com- 
munity. 

Vulgarisms and slang were resolutely excluded from my 
father’s house, and my parents, though limited in their early 
education, were almost wholly free from the supposed New Eng- 
land provincialisms. I did not hear from them, nor often from 
others, the clipped participle (in’ for ing) nor the Yankee eou ; 
and I may say that the provincialisms of language and pronun- 
ciation which the story-tellers have so lavishly ascribed to New 
Englanders, does not, so far as my observation goes, belong to 
the classes to whom it is often imputed. It is caricature and not 
portraiture of those classes. Indeed, much of it cannot be found 
anywhere, except by laborious research. A very large part of 
the peculiarities of the Biglow papers is unknown to me, except 
as I have read it in these and similar productions, although many 
of the words and idioms could have been found among the most 
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illiterate, and probably all of them somewhere. In the large 
district school that I first attended, the children of the whole 
village were carefully and correctly taught. I attended this 
district school in winter till I was about twelve years old, leay- 
ing it in summer for the academy some three years earlier. 
The district school grounded me well in the primary branches. 
The grammar teaching alone was mechanical; the rest was 
thorough. The important branch of spelling seems to me to 
have received more effectual attention then, in the schools gen- 
erally, than at the present time. Since I was twelve years 
old I have seldom had to correct my spelling of any word 
that I have had occasion to use. I deem it an important 
point. 

My father’s book-case contained some valuable books, the most 
stimulating of which was Boswell’s “Johnson.” I got a good 
deal out of “The Analectic Magazine,” pored over Gregory's “ Dic- 
tionary of the Arts and Sciences,” made my way through Scott's 
“Life of Napoleon,” and devoured “The Scottish Chiefs” and 
“Thaddeus of Warsaw ” at so early an age that I supposed them 
as veritable history as Scott's “ Napoicon.” The village library 
extended my reading to “ Don Quixote,” Cook's “ Voyages,” and 
other books which made less impression, including a taste of “The 
Spectator.” My mother's two younger sisters, highly educated 
for their day, and associate teachers with Miss Grant and Miss 
Lyon, helped me somewhat in their vacations by making me read 
to them aloud. I thus made my first acquaintance with “The 
Lady of the Lake.” It was a thoughtful thing in them. 

About the age of nine I began in summer to attend the acad- 
emy, getting the benefit of a walk of a mile and three-quarters 
ach way. I began at once the study of Latin. I had the good 
fortune to be thoroughly drilled in all the forms of the language 
and the principles of syntax, but without the necessity of 
memorizing all that wearisome mass of subordinate statements 
and technicalities into which it afterward became the custom to 
shred away the underlying principles, conceal the genius of the 
language, and extinguish the best uses of classical study. One 
of the most valuable of my lessons I received in my second sum- 
mer at the academy, under a new preceptor, when, after hearing 
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me recite five minutes, he shut the book with a slap that made 
my cheeks burn, and sent me to my seat to try again. It was 
my first and last experience of the kind, and I shall always re- 
member with gratitude the name of John J. Sanborn, the teacher 
who did it. He had also a way of occasionally reading aloud 
a short passage of poetry, and ascertaining how much of it we 
could repeat from a single hearing. I have wished that more en- 
couragement to memorize choice literature had been given in the 
course of my training. I early learned in the Sunday school to 
commit large portions of Scripture; but none of my teachers 
suggested the desirableness of committing choice passages of 
prose or poetry, except for the purpose of declamation. It was 
a great oversight. 

After two summers at the Salisbury Academy, my experience 
was enlarged by a transfer to the academy at Boscawen, which 
was then in a more flourishing condition, HereI began upon the 
Greek, and received a strong intellectual impetus from the per- 
sonal influence of the principal, Jarvis Gregg, afterward Professor 
Gregg, who died too early to make the mark which he was sure 
to have made had he lived. His intellectual activity, wide read- 
ing, refined taste, social turn, and lively interest in young men, 
left a deeper impress on many of those under his instruction than 
probably he ever imagined, The quickening influence of such 
men is of incalculable value. 

The following winter a very different experience awaited me, 
[ was placed under the private tuition of a young clergyman not 
properly qualified for the duty. The time, however, was not 
wholly lost. My brother and I, his two pupils, soon discov- 
ered his deficiency, and I think we studied all the harder to 
catch him tripping. We sometimes specially prepared ourselves 
with questions of construction or syntax, in order to watch his 
puzzled face as he vainly scratched his head, and to enjoy his 
look of relief as we cautiously helped him out. Though he lived 
to a green old age, I think he never quite understood the case. 
Certainly he always remembered us as good boys and his good 
pupils. 

Two years of steady work at Pinkerton Academy, Derry, 
N. H., then one of the best fitting-schools in New England, com- 
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pleted my preparation for college. Mr. Abel F. Hildreth, the 
principal, was proud of the number and quality of the young men 
he had fitted for various New England colleges. I recall nothing 
of special note, however, except the delicate mode in which Mr. 
Hildreth once stimulated me to better methods, by putting into 
my hands, without saying a word, a translation from Homer 
written by his former pupil, Samuel H. Taylor, admirable alike 
for its mechanical execution and its careful renderings. I under- 
stood the hint. 

I was ready for college before I was fifteen years old. I was 
too young; but it was a perplexing question what to do with 
me, and so I entered. I had studied as much mathematics as 
is now required by New England colleges, and had read more 
Latin and Greek than is now called for—differently, to be sure, 
but not of necessity unprofitably. The age of excessive techni- 
calities had not arrived, nor the age of random acquisition by the 
student. But there certainly was a robust scholarship and vigor- 
ous mental training which would seem to have made as clear 
and sound reasoners, as forceful thinkers, and as strong profes- 
sional men as have been formed since. Improvements have been 
and will be made in those methods; but the last word has not 
yet been said on the subject of liberal education. 

My youth in college might have operated more to my dis- 
advantage than it actually did. In some studies I could have 
profited more had I been older. But at a given age later I was 
quite as well able to grapple with them as if I had entered 
college older. It actually brought me earlier to my life-work. 
There was the customary and grave danger with very young 
students of being led astray. My safeguard in college was the 
habit of diligent application to work and to duty, in which I 
had been thoroughly trained. Let what would happen, I got 
my lessons. At the same time, throughout my college course I 
studied on, so far as I can remember, without a particle of what 
is commonly called ambition. It was a complete surprise to me 
to be told, at the end of freshman year, that my rank was 
first. My nearest rival, whom I slightly outranked to the end 
of the course, was, then and always, one of my best friends. It 
was the late admirable Dr. E. R. Peaslee. He had a poorer 
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preparation and more delicate health than I, though some years 
my senior, In some of the later studies his age gave him the 
advantage. I remember, as an incident of our college life, that 
when Doctor Lord, the president, urged upon the students his 
favorite scheme of abolishing all appointments founded on 
scholarship, I was one of only two men in my class that voted 
against the scheme. 

In my freshman year I committed the mistake of devoting 
all my leisure to novel-reading, influenced by the suggestion of 
a senior, whom I then regarded with more veneration than since. 
I now advise college boys to let their reading center largely 
around their studies, thus strengthening both reading and study. 
Of the several portions of my college work, there was one that 
I remember as peculiarly profitable. It was under the accom- 
plished Professor Haddock. He bad us read portions of Quin- 
tilian and of Tacitus as a rhetorical exercise. He was an ex- 
cellent Latin scholar, and had a singularly pure English style. 
He required us first to translate, and then to defend our transla- 
tion at all points. It must be not only exact rendering, but idio- 
matic English. Synonymous words were thus passed in review ; 
and the whole process became an admirable training alike in 
the accurate use of language and the nicest discrimination of 
thought. It exhibited one of the capabilities of classic study. 
I have seen the experiment tried with a college class in “ De- 
mosthenes on the Crown,” on a still broader and higher range, 
including the subject-matter, and with admirable effect. 

After graduation, my education stijl went on, while I was 
myself an educator. I was offered the principalship of a coun- 
try grammar school in Vermont. Conscious of immaturity, I 
worked harder than ever to be well up in the studies I had to 
teach. Among other things, I was to give experimental lectures 
on chemistry, of which we had had a mere smattering in college. 
I worked it up till I had mastered the chemistry of that day, and 
gave, as I thought, a more satisfactory course of lectures than I had 
heard. Of course, I ran some risks and had some narrow escapes 
in my experiments, and not seldom toiled at my task till mid- 
night and far beyond, I also entered on a course of historical 
reading, imposing on myself the condition of giving a full oral 
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statement of the contents of each chapter before entering upon 
the next. These were two profitable years. And I should 
mention, in passing, that I had taught two short winter schools 
while I was in college, and had endeavored to turn the time to 
account somewhat in the same way, utilizing my college studies 
both for the benefit of my schools and myself. One other in- 
fluence was of great value to me while principal of the gram- 
mar school. I was put forward to be superintendent of the 
Sunday school, frequently to take charge of social religious 
meetings, to make temperance addresses, and the like. I made 
it a point never to shrink from any such duty for which good 
judges thought me fitted and to which I was called; and though 
conscious of short-comings, I found it a valuable part of my 
training. 

At the age of twenty I was invited to a tutorship in Dart- 
mouth College. Here, besides the laborious effort at perfect 
preparation of the lessons, I gave my leisure to metaphysical 
studies, Cousin’s influence being then predominant. At this 
time I more fully learned the art of independent investigation. 
In my vacation I studied Italian by myself, and read most of 
Tasso. 

From the college tutorship I went to Andover Theological 
Seminary, where I found the enthusiasm of Professors Stuart, 
Park, and B. B, Edwards peculiarly stimulating. So also were the 
companionship and keen discussions, public and private, of my 
student associates, among whom were several men of eminent 
ability. At this time the writings of Carlyle and Coleridge were 
making a deep impression upon thoughtful young men; and 
while I did not adopt all their opinions, I acknowledge a great 
indebtedness to them at that stage of my studies. But one of 
the most powerfully educating influences to which I was ever 
subjected came from Professor Park, then in the chair of sacred 
rhetoric, The exercises under him in the construction and criti- 
cism of plans and sermons, the sharp discriminations, careful 
analyses, and sometimes complete demolition of a discourse, fol- 
lowed by a masterly reconstruction of the whole theme by the 
professor, gave me a discipline and an idea of the true functions 
of rhetoric—as not merely negative and repressive, but develop- 
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ing and constructive—which I wish could be universally realized, 
but which, alas, almost never is. 

In the theological seminary I extended my studies beyond 
the range of the prescribed course, into Greek philosophy. And 
I may add that, after entering the ministry, I made it a point 
regularly to maintain, as far as possible, the habits and studies 
of the seminary. The result of my training, nearly up to the 
time of my professional life, had been such a balancing of intel- 
lectual work that I could have entered with nearly equal facility 
on any one of several courses of life—four or five of which had 
been proposed to me by different advisers. After two and a half 
years in pastoral work, I was called to the chair of Intellect- 
ual Philosophy in Western Reserve College, where I continued 
my education by a large amount of collateral study, seldom ter- 
minating till late at night. And my observation and experience 
lead me to regard some professional training and some amount of 
professional practice as an almost indispensable preliminary to 
a college professorship, to broaden the mind and sphere of the 
professor, and prevent the narrowness of thought, method, and 
range, which is so apt to characterize the pedagogue. When, at 
a later period, I was constrained to occupy a chair in a theological 
seminary, it was owing to the studies I had maintained and 
prosecuted throughout my professional life. 

I have thus briefly stated all that occurs to me as likely to 
be of use to others, in regard to the process of my education. 
As I look back upon the history, in addition to the suggestions 
that might naturally occur, two or three impressions remain 
profoundly fixed in my mind, One is, that, with whatever 
opportunities, all higher education is essentially self-education. 
Teachers do not make the scholar. The impulse comes chiefly 
from within; and the student becomes the scholar when he 
ceases to confine himself to prescribed tasks or previous limits, 
and spontaneously reaches out beyond. Another strong impres- 
sion made upon me is, that the best preliminary preparation for 
even the studies of a specialist is a liberal education. Such an 
education connects him with the wide circle of thought and 
knowledge, and saves him from narrowness and hobbies, The 
man who can do one thing best is usually a man who could 
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have done otber things well. It has also been my observation 
that such a liberal education as will fit the man in due time to 
grapple most effectually with any specialty, consists more in 
training than in acquisition. Theman that is thoroughly master 
of his own powers will master any sphere or theme to which he 
is called. 

S. C. BaRTLert. 
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THE WASTE BY FIRE. 


AMERICANS are a notoriously reckless people, and a spirit of 
speculation prevails among them. Fortunes are quickly made 
and as quickly spent, and it is undoubtedly this spirit of spec- 
ulation that makes them careless to an extraordinary degree. In 
no respect do they exhibit these characteristics more forcibly 
than in their utter disregard of the immense losses that occur 
from fire every year. For many years these losses have heen 
steadily increasing, until they now exceed $100,000,000 a year. 
In 1884 the loss of the country, as shown by data obtained by 
the fire insurance companies, was $110,000,000 ; in 1885 it was 
$103,000,000; for the first half of the present year it amounts to 
$56,000,000. These figures do not include a very large number 
of fires that are unreported and of which no note is made. Of 
these amounts the insurance companies pay a trifle over 50 
per cent., the remainder falling as a burden upon individual 
property-owners. The number of recorded fires occurring an- 
nually has increased steadily from 9,301 in 1876 to 14,114 
in 1885. The increase exceeds the increase in the property 
valuation of the country, but only slightly. In other words, it 
may be said that while improvements are being made continu- 
ously in machinery of all kinds, including the means of fire pre- 
vention and fire protection, the American people are so heedless 
in their methods of construction that there is no reduction in the 
fire losses, but an increase that keeps pace with our increase in 
wealth. These $100,000,000 of wealth devoted annually to the 
national ash-heap are equivalent to one-fifth of the net profits of 
all the industries of the country. If we were to ask a merchant 
or a manufacturer to take a fifth of his net profits each year and 
throw it into the fire, we should be laughed at, and a man who 
did it would be considered a lunatic; but the nation goes on 
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doing this, year in and year out, without a protest from the Na- 
tional Government or from our State and municipal authorities. 

Such data as have been obtained by the insurance companies 
and the journals devoted to their interests, show that from eighty 
to ninety per cent. of all the fires that occur arise from pre- 
ventible causes; that is to say, had reasonable precaution been 
taken the fires would not have occurred. The largest number 
of fires result from faulty methods of constructing buildings. 
Most of the buildings in this country are put up by contract, 
and they are more for show than for permanence. They are 
filled with inflammable material, and are deficient in every safe- 
guard that should be provided for preventing fires. The build- 
ing construction in Europe is the very reverse of this, the laws 
being quite rigid and rigorously enforced. While we have in 
this country building laws covering many points of construc- 
tion, they are still conceded to be very defective, and their 
enforcement is so Jax that a contractor or builder is rarely in- 
terfered with by the authorities. In our large cities, the business 
and residence blocks are mere shells, the walls being scarcely 
sufficient to support the roofs. No fire-proof material is inter- 
posed in the partitions, or between the floors and ceilings, and 
the perils of fire seem to be entirely ignored. 

A very large proportion of the fires that occur are in build- 
ings occupied as dwellings, and statistics show that many of 
these are attributable to defective flues. It is a common thing 
to find in our cities dwellings that are separated only by one thin 
brick wall. The floor-beams of one project directly into the 
flues of the adjoining dwelling, and in a short time the ends of 
these beams become charred and take fire, and the destruction 
of the building is insured. Thousands of instances could be 
cited of fires that owe their origin to this.simple cause. 

But with all the faults of construction which characterize 
the buildings of this country, it is a maxim in the fire service 
that it is contents that burn buildings, and not buildings that 
destroy contents. This means simply that fire originates more 
frequently in the material stored within a building than it does 
in the building itself. This is true so far as it relates to the 
losses by fire, but it is questionable if it will hold good as to 
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the number of fires. In our large cities stocks of goods of great 
value are frequently stored in very cheap buildings, and it is a 
common thing to find that the loss to stock exceeds many fold 
the loss upon the building when a fire occurs. It may be taken 
for granted, where a fire originates with the contents of a 
building, that it could have been prevented by the exercise of 
ordinary care and foresight. The defective flues, the badly con- 
structed furnaces, the accumulation of waste material, the care- 
less tossing about of matches and half-burned cigars and ciga- 
rettes, and the packing in small compass of goods liable to spon- 
taneous combustion, together with the dangers arising from 
steam-boilers, electric lights, illuminating gas, kerosene oil, and 
explosives of many kinds, combine to make the ordinary place 
of business in large cities one full of peril to the property con- 
tained therein, if not to the lives of the occupants. 

In the vernacular of fire underwriters, these are the “ physi- 
cal hazards” attached to the risks insured; but besides these 
there is what is termed the ‘‘ moral hazard,” and this is an ele- 
ment in fire insurance that can scarcely be provided against. 
When an individual who is insured finds that he can make a 
profit by the destruction of his premises by fire, that moment 
the “ moral hazard ” becomes excessive, for the temptation to set 
fire to his premises, and thus dispose of his property to the in- 
surance companies at a valuation fixed by himself, is so great as 
to lead many a man to commit the dastardly act of incendiarism. 
As nearly as can be ascertained from the data gathered by the in- 
surance companies, about thirty-three per cent. of all the fires that 
occur are attributable toincendiarism, but some underwriters claim 
that fifty per cent. will not more than cover the fires arising from 
this cause. The incentive to incendiarism in ninety-nine cases 
out of one hundred is over-insurance. The insurance companies 
are prone to accept premiums upon any amount of insurance 
that an individual may want. If, however, the amount is excess- 
ive, it is divided up among the companies; but it is very sel- 
dom that a property-owner is denied insurance to any amount 
he may desire. The consequence is, that of the vast amount 
of incendiarism that occurs, a large proportion has to be paid 
for by the insurance companies. Occasionally, the circum- 
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stances surrounding a fire point so clearly to incendiarism that 
the companies take advantage of the fact and refuse to pay their 
policies. But while they may be morally certain of the guilt of 
the claimant, evidence sufficient to convict him of the crime is 
rarely obtainable. As a consequence, while incendiarism is a 
crime so frequently perpetrated, it is punished but seldom, not 
even the standing rewards offered by the insurance companies 
being sufficient to secure more than an occasional convict:on of 
an incendiary. 

If one will take the trouble to examine the reports of the 
chief of the fire department of any one of our large cities, and 
study the causes of fire therein enumerated, he will at once see 
that the greater proportion of the conflagrations are the direct 
result of carelessness and malice. “The Chronicle Fire Tables” 
make up a very instructive volume upon this subject. They 
are issued annually in the interest of the fire insurance compa- 
nies. From the volume for 1886 we select a few of the causes of 
fire as illustrative of this part of the subject. We find that in 
1885 the total number of fires in the United States from acci- 
dents not otherwise reported was 124; from ashes and hot coals, 
69; bonfires, 10; burglars, 24; candles, 53; carelessness not 
otherwise reported, 119; children playing with fire, 5; cigar 
stubs, 111; railroad collisions, 6 ; defective flues, 829; defective 
heating apparatus, 45. Under the head of explosions we find, 
alcohol, benzine, 13; boilers, 11; chemicals, 14; gas, 28; gaso- 
line, 16; lamps, lanterns, 336; natural gas, 12; unknown, 36; 
varnish, 2. Our national holiday called for its usual fires, the 
number attributed to fire-crackers being 35, and to fire-works, 81. 
Furnaces caused 117; gas-jets, 169; the accidental ignition of 
alcohol, benzine, chemicals, grease, paint, varnish, tar, resin, and 
wax about 100; while incendiarism is credited with 1,731. Of 
the unpreventable fires, we find that lightning caused 286; 
while from fires originating from causes not given there were 
5,905. Spontaneous combustion is charged with 205, tramps 
with 66, and “ causes unknown” with 1,756. Over one-eighth 
of the fire losses of 1885 was caused by the burning of dwellings 
and tenements, 8,000 buildings of this class having been de- 
stroyed, rendering 40,000 persons homeless. 
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This terrible destruction of the nation’s wealth that is going 
on around us continually imposes a very large tax on every 
individual in the country. Owners of insured property have to 
bear the larger portion, because the entire sum paid out for 
fire losses by the insurance companies is assessed by them upon 
those prudent property-owners who carry insurance. It is a 
very common remark, when an individual loses his property by 
fire, that no particular damage is done, because the insurance 
companies pay the loss. The insurance policy or contract is one 
of indemnity for actual loss, but the consequential loss to a 
person engaged in business whose property is destroyed by fire 
is very frequently of an intangible nature and not covered by 
his insurance policy. For instance, a large manufactory being 
burned at the height of the busy season, the owner loses not 
only the property destroyed, but his opportunities for doing 
business for the rest of the season, and the loss of prospective 
profits is very frequently greater than the tangible loss for which 
the insurance companies indemnify him. The insurance compa- 
nies are not beneficial institutions by any means; it is not their 
purpose to pay out more than they receive; and whatever 
amount may be paid by them as indemnity for the destruction 
of property, is collected by them from other policy-holders. In 
short, insurance companies are but mediums of collection and dis- 
bursement; it is their purpose to fix the rates of premiums so as 
to cover not only their losses, but all their expenses, and liberal 
dividends to their stockholders. They never intend that their 
capital shall go to pay fire losses, for if current business does not 
pay the current losses and expenses, the company having such 
an experience will very soon retire from the field and save what 
it can to its stockholders. So every dollar that is lost by fire is 
a tax upon the people, notwithstanding the fact that the individ- 
ual loser may be indemnified by the insurance company. 

We have said that the loss by fire exceeds $100,000,000 a 
year; there are in addition very many contingent losses, which 
should be added to this to make up the great aggregate amount 
that we Americans pay annually for our bonfires. Quite a large 
sum is paid out for the equipment and maintenance of fire de- 
partments in every city and village in the country, also for a 
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water supply for fire purposes and for fire protection of a private 
nature. At a very low estimate, $30,000,000 is expended in this 
direction annually. Then we must add the amount that is paid 
for insurance, which exceeds $100,000,000 a year considerably, 
as reported by the stock fire insurance companies to the insur- 
ance department ; and a very large sum in addition is collected 
annually by the small mutual companies doing a purely local 
business in their several localities. $300,000,000 is a low esti- 
mate of the direct cost to the people of this country of the fires 
that occur. But there is one other contingent loss which cuts a 
very important figure, regarding which no estimate can be made. 
This is the loss of wages to mechanics and employés of indus- 
trial enterprises who are thrown out of employment because of 
the destruction of factories and the machinery on which their 
employment is dependent. It is a matter of almost daily record 
in the newspapers of the country that factories and shops are 
destroyed, throwing from one hundred to five hundred persons 
out of employment. Their loss of wages is greater or less at 
different periods, according to circumstances, but it is always of 
serious moment to those interested. How much is lost to the 
wage-earners of the country by enforced idleness from this cause 
it is impossible even approximately to estimate for lack of data ; 
but when we consider that skilled mechanics earn from $2 to 
$4 a day, that even the unskilled laborers and the females em- 
ployed earn not less than $1 a day, and that many thousands 
of these are deprived, for various periods, of employment, it will 
be seen that the aggregate loss to them is one of great magni- 
tude. 

The facts regarding the fire losses of the country are well- 
known. Fire underwriters take especial pains to advertise them, 
and there are numerous journals devoted to insurance inter- 
ests that are continually presenting them to the public, and 
yet little impression seems to be made. The National Associ- 
ation of Fire Engineers two years ago prepared a memorial to 
Congress, asking the Government to undertake the work of 
gathering statistics relative to fires, in order that, the causes 
being known, the remedy might be applied that would secure 
their reduction. The memorial was not even presented to Con- 
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gress, the members who were consulted upon the subject claim- 
ing that the suppression of fires was a matter pertaining to the 
legislation of individual States, and that Congress had neither 
the right nor the authority to legislate in reference to it. But 
as the magnitude of these fire losses is of national importance, it 
would seem a proper subject for Congress at least to inquire into, 
even if it made no attempt to apply aremedy. As to State legis- 
lation, that has also been denied. Indeed, the tendency of legis- 
lation upon the subject has been to oppress the fire under- 
writers, and thereby encourage fire losses. For instance, the 
States of Ohio and Wisconsin have adopted what is known as the 
“valued policy law,” which declares in effect that the face of the 
policy shall be the measure of damage in case of the destruction 
by fire of the property insured. In other words, if an individual 
property-owner can insure his property for $10,000, in case of its 
being burned the company must pay him $10,000, even if the 
actual value of the property at the time of its destruction was less 
than $5,000. The reason given for such legislation is, that 
because the company collects premiums upon a valuation of 
$10,000, it should pay the $10,000 in case of loss; but the fact 
seems to be lost sight of that the insurance contract is simply 
one of indemnity for actual loss, the sum named in the policy 
being the maximum of liability, and that the amount due under 
the contract cannot be ascertained definitely previous to the fire. 
It is optional with the individual to say how much insurance he 
wants, and thereby to limit the amount of premium that he will 
pay. 

The tendency of this valued policy law is to tempt the in- 
sured to set fire to his property. That this temptation is too 
strong to be resisted by many persons, is fully shown by the 
figures as reported by the superintendent of the Ohio Insurance 
Department. The valued policy law has been in force in Ohio 
since July 1, 1880. For the five years preceding the adop- 
tion of the law the fire losses in Ohio amounted to $6,978,240, 
being at the rate of $43.20 to each $100 of premiums collected by 
the companies. For the five years subsequent to the passage of 
the law, the losses amounted to $13,003,720 or 60.40 per cent. of 


the premiums received. Thus the destruction of property by 
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fire in that State has increased from 48 per cent. on every $100 
to 68 per cent., a gain of 20 per cent. for Ohio, while the increase 
for the same period over the whole country was only 4.22 per 
cent. In Wisconsin, the figures are given for eight years pre- 
ceding and subsequent to the adoption of the valued policy law. 
In that State very nearly the same results are shown as in Ohio, 
the first period of eight years giving a ratio of losses to pre- 
miums of 55.44, the second 66.62—an increase of 11.18 per cent. 
It may be noted that the cost of doing business increased also 
in these States, so that in 1885 the companies had the pleasure 
of paying out $110 for every $100 received. Several other 
States have adopted the valued policy law, but it has not been 
in force with them long enough to indicate what the result may 
be. 

In the States named, the tendency of this legislation has 
been to increase largely the fire losses and the destruction of 
property, thus throwing an increased amount of taxation upon 
other property, which must pay not only the expense of govern- 
ment, but also for the property destroyed. In no State in the 
Union has there been any legislation calculated to reduce the 
number of fires and consequent losses. The only steps taken in 
this direction have been in the enactment of various building 
laws, which are so defective as to fail in securing a class of build- 
ings that make a pretense of being fire-proof. Yet such legisla- 
tion is possible as a means of preventing incendiarism. A law 
might be passed prohibiting any insurance company from paying 
more than three-fourths of any proved loss, thus compelling 
each individual property-owner to be his own insurer to the ex- 
tent of one-fourth of the value of his property. An exception 
might be made to this where property was destroyed through no 
fault of the owner, as from communication from adjoining build- 
ings. But if this plan were adopted, incendiarism would very 
soon be reduced to a minimum, and would no longer figure as a 
prominent cause of fire. Then, too, it might be made the duty 
of certain officers of either the fire or the police department 
of every community to cause a thorough inspection to be made 
of all the risks within their jurisdiction. These officers should 
have power to compel owners to adopt such precautions for the 
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protection of their property as experience has demonstrated to 
be of value. 

In China, when a man’s property takes fire through careless- 
ness on his part, and inflicts damage upon his neighbors, he is 
taken to the intersection of two prominent streets and there bas- 
tinadoed before the public; he is also fined heavily for the bene- 
fit of those who may have suffered through his carelessness. 
Possibly such punishment might not be feasible in this country, 
but certain it is that the Chinese do some things better than 
we do. In Europe, as before intimated, the buildings are better 
designed for preventing the spread of fires than are those in 
thiscountry. It is very seldom that a fire there gets beyond the 
building in which it originates, while frequently one may be 
raging in one portion of a house without disturbing the oc- 
cupants of the other portions. There, partition-walls are made 
to resist fire, not to feed the flames, and the ceilings and floors 
are protected by cement or other fire-proof material, which acts 
as a barrier to the passage of the flames. In London, a city 
several times larger than New York, fewer fires occur, the losses 
are far less than here, and the cost of maintaining a fire depart- 
ment adequate to the protection of the city is about one-third 
as much as is spent annually upon the fire department of New 
York city. In the latter city over $1,500,000 are spent an- 
nually upon the fire department, while London spends only about 
$600,000. This proportion is maintained as between the other 
cities of Europe and those of this country. To foreigners the 
destructiveness of fires in the United States is something mar- 
velous. They cannot understand how so young a nation can 
withstand such a drain upon its resources, and wonder why 
measures are not devised to put an end to it. But with the 
usual apathy with which Americans look upon matters of genera! 
public interest, we stand quietly by and see our national wealth 
depleted to the extent of millions of dollars a year, without 
raising a voice in protest or intelligently seeking a remedy. 

We have suggested a partial remedy in the way of legislation 
to secure better building construction and to prevent incendiar- 
ism, but there is something for the honest property-owners 
todo. The aggregate loss is made up of individual losses, and 
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it is for individuals to see to it that the property owned by 
them does not contribute to swell this aggregate. Let each indi- 
vidual property-owner look after his own, and the aggregate will 
take care of itself. Every building, of whatever nature, should 
be carefully examined by an expert; special attention should 
be given to chimneys, flues, and all pipes for heating ; furnaces 
should be cared for; steam-boilers should be properly protected ; 
ranges and stoves should be hedged in with every safeguard to 
prevent the communication of fire to inflammable substances 
in their vicinity. Matches should be abolished, so far as prac- 
ticable, and such as are necessary to keep about the household 
should be of the safety variety, non-ignitable except upon special 
prepared surfaces. Extreme care should be taken in every in- 
stance where kerosene or any other volatile product of petro- 
leum or other substances are employed, either for domestic use 
or the various processes of manufacturing. Habits of careful- 
ness should be impressed upon every employé, and a disregard 
of this essential should be followed with summary punishment. 

A class of insurance companies in New England known as 
“mill mutuals,” has done more to reduce the hazards in the 
classes of property insured by them than all other influences 
combined. These companies insure cotton and woolen mills 
upon the mutual plan. Therisks being substantially identical in 
character, it is possible to formulate certain rules for their pro- 
tection which every one must observe. Before a mill-owner can 
become a policy-holder in one of these companies, he must put 
his property in a condition approved by the inspectors of the 
company, and must adopt every means of fire prevention that is 
possible, and also furnish proper means for the extinguishment 
of any fire that may occur in spite of such protection. When 
this has been done, he is insured at about the same rates as are 
charged by the stock companies, but at the end of the year the 
mutuals make him a return in the shape of dividends that brings 
his insurance down to a very low rate. These companies have 
divided as high as seventy per cent. of the premiums received, 
the cost of carrying the insurance of policy-holders having been 
very small in consequence of their having but few losses. This 
plan is scarcely feasible in the varied and concentrated risks of 
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large cities, but the stock insurance companies are utilizing a 
leaf from the experience of the mutuals by endeavoring to im- 
prove the character of the hazards in the property they insure. 
In short, the excessive losses that have occurred of late years 
have compelled the companies, as a matter of self-protection, to 
insist that property-owners shall adopt better methods for the 
protection of their property. As an incentive to this, the com- 
panies make rebates from their established rates for various 
improvements in the risks. For instance, where automatic fire- 
alarms are established, a certain discount from the rate is al- 
lowed. If to these fire-alarms are added the automatic sprink- 
lers, a still further rebate in the rate is made. These allow- 
ances for improvements of risks are matters of considerable im- 
portance to large insurers, but to the ordinary property-owner 
they are not of sufficient moment to warrant him in making the 
necessary expenditure. As a matter of fact, a property-owner 
can generally get insurance to a reasonable amount, regardless 
of the character of his risk, while the competition in the busi- 
ness of fire underwriting is so great that the low rates charged 
scarcely make it an object for him to entail any expense to 
secure their reduction. 

We have said that the insurance companies make rebates from 
their rates for approved improvements in risks. Theoretically this 
is true, but in practice the companies never reduce rates except 
upon compulsion. They may advance them, but lower them 
never, unless they are forced to do so by excessive competition. 
A gentleman who represents large real estate interests, discussing 
this point in an insurance journal, said that while he was willing 
to spend upon his buildings whatever was necessary to keep them 
in good repair and secure a good sanitary condition, in order 
that he might keep his tenants, he would never spend one dol- 
lar for fire protection. The reason he gave was that the insur- 
ance companies charged him just as much for a building that 
was comparatively fire-proof as they did for one that had no 
special safeguards; and so long as this was so, he was not war- 
ranted in spending money for fire protection. There is much 
truth in this presentation of the case; practically, it is only the 
large insurers who can secure a reduction of rates for special 
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fire protection, and the man who will not provide it can get in- 
surance as well as he who does, While insurance is so cheap, 
and while the companies permit a man to fix his own valuation 
upon his property for insurance, there is little incentive to 
property-owners to go to the expense of fire-proof construc- 
tion in the erection of their buildings. If there were no insur- 
ance companies in the country, we should have a far better class 
of buildings, so far as resisting fire is concerned. Practically, 
there is no such thing as a fire-proof building, but buildings can 
be made of such slow-burning material that they are sufficiently 
fire-proof to prevent flames spreading with that lightning ra- 
pidity with which we are familiar, and thus’ give opportunity to 
our superior fire departments to obtain control of the fire. 

It does not seem possible to induce the average owner of build- 
ings to manifest any special regard for the safety of his prop- 
erty. He puts the subject away from him, and seems to say that 
if the property is doomed to burn it will burn anyhow, and the 
best he can do is to insure it; so he pays for his insurance, and 
trusts to luck. There is no remedy for this apathy but such 
as may be imposed by laws rigorously enforced. That efficient 
laws will ever be secured is doubtful; while, in the present con- 
dition of our municipal governments, it is scarcely possible that, 
even if such laws were placed upon our statute books, they could 
be enforced with a degree of rigor that would secure the results 
desired. In New York and some other cities, it has been repeat- 
edly shown that the officers having charge of the enforcement 
of the building laws already existing have made it possible for 
any swindling contractors or builders who chose to do it, by the 
judicious use of money, to set the law at defiance and erect 
buildings according to their own notions. There are many build- 
ings in New York so flimsy that the officers of the fire depart- 
ment forbid the firemen to go into them in case a fire occurs. 
Many a brave man has gone to his death through the crashing 
down of walls that were not sufficient to resist the falling roof 
or floors while a fire was raging. The whole problem for the 
reduction of the fire losses and the stoppage of this waste of 
the national wealth rests, in fact, with the property-owners. 
They should protest against the prevailing recklessness, and the 
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laws should aid them to the fullest extent to bring those persons 
to justice who, wantonly or carelessly, place in peril the lives 
and property of others. It is the moral hazard that is most to be 
feared and the most difficult to reach; but neither the moral nor 
the physical hazard can be eliminated without the aid of such 
legislation as will prevent any man from making a profit by the 
destruction of his property, and the insurance companies from 
virtually offering premiums for carelessness and crime. 


CLIFFORD THOMSON, 














CIVILIZATION AND SUICIDE. 


Tue lightning on the wires and the newspaper types inform 
us daily of fresh attempts at self-murder. Weary of life, in dis- 
gust and at odds with existence, men and women put an end to 
themselves on earth, at the cost of painful violence to their flesh 
and blood, with the courage of despair. If they doubt the right 
of such an act, they have the melancholy bravery, as Balzac calls 
it, to overcome their better convictions; and they seem not to 
be restrained by that fear of “something after death” which 
made Hamlet pause, though he might his “ quietus make with a 
bare bodkin.” This felony on one’s own body amounts to an 
often irresistible passion. In Shakespeare’s play of King John, 
the mother of Arthur, Constance, disappointed at the peace 
patched up between France and England, to the baffling of her 
hopes in her son and heir, cries out, poet-like: 


‘* Death, death, O amiable, lovely death ! 
Arise from forth the couch of lasting night, 
Thou hate and terror to prosperity, 
And I will kiss thy detestable bones ; 
Come, grin on me, and I will think thou smil’st, 


And buss thee as thy wife! Misery’s love, 
” 


O, come to me! 

But this appears to be the one theme forbidden to the pulpit 
and the press. Further than the report of cases and ways of 
self-destruction we seldom venture to go. Why do we thus re- 
frain? Is it that this is an unsettled question in the world’s 
morals? Would we cast a cloak of oblivion over what we count 
a deed of shame? Do we hush it up from a feeling of delicacy 
to surviving friends? Have we a sense of helplessness to hinder 
the occurrence we deplore? Are we unable to form a judgment 
or take an ethical position on a subject we do not understand ? 
Are the motives for voluntary termination of being too deep and 
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obscure for us justly and clearly to explore and expound? I 
would answer that the one safe thing in this world is truth. 
Moreover, I believe that the causes of suicide, if not accidental, 
are removable, and that some scrutiny of its impulses and occa- 
sions may forestall or reduce the ghastly effect. 

I begin with observing one peculiar and prominent mark of 
self-murder, that it is less the custom of the barbarous than of 
the cultivated man. Among crimes of violence, that which is 
against another's life in personal quarrel or war abates, but that 
against one’s own increases in the world. It is the sin of civili- 
zation. The French author Gaston Garrisson, whose work reaches 
us this last year, says there was in Rome no suicide during the 
whole period between the rude foundation and the triumphant 
establishment of the empire. Among the Hebrews suicide was 
rare, the most remarkable instances being those of Samson, 
Eleazar, and Saul. The sacred books of the Hindus, like the 
laws of Moses, reckon self-murder as acrime. Yet Buddhism, 
in its doctrine that individual annihilation is the chief joy, seems 
to encourage suicide. Its right or wrong, according to the Ro- 
man moralists, depended on circumstances. Some examples of 
it are regarded by the stern stoic Seneca not as blameworthy, but 
deserving admiration and showing, in conditions when life suffers 
disgrace and is not worth having, a noble contempt of death. 
War dispenses with suicide or keeps it at bay. While men fight 
they lose their lives with satisfactory rapidity. But, says the 
historian, when the Roman legions became victorious over Italy, 
and carried their eagles through the world, to bring back from 
every despoiled region enormous wealth, and life was made 
pleasant, and manners grew soft; when each conquered province 
sent tribute to the central capital, Africa its grain, Syria its 
purple, Greece its eloquence and philosophy, and life was crowned 
with the gratification of every luxurious desire; then arose this 
unnatural and astonishing scorn of existence itself. The soul 
had a surfeit. The milk and honey, abounding more than 
ever in Canaan, while the strong meat of heroic action was 
lacking, were too much for its health, turned the stomach, and 
spoiled the digestion of mankind. As in Shakespeare’s play of 
“Twelfth Night,” Orsino the duke is cloyed at length with the 
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music he orders, and as the fly is imprisoned and destroyed in 
the sweets it seeks and sucks, so the once savage race, which, 
while it had its strong hand and hard head still in exercise, only 
wished to live as long as it could on the earth, found in satiety 
a relaxed muscle, intermittent pulse, and softening of the brain, 
upon which supervened weariness of being and willingness to 
surrender it as nota boon. The play was no longer worth the 
candle that lighted in on the stage. Men behaved like children 
who, having discovered the poor secret, and appraised the cheap 
value of their noisy, shallow rattle, with a foolish pettishness 
throw it on the floor. 

But with the Romans the fatal deed missed not its ethical 
defense. Seven causes were enumerated as justifying suicide. 
First, a disgust of life. Second, the wish to be rid of a dis- 
tressing disease. Third, regret for the decease of some dear 
companion. Fourth, shame at being an insolvent debtor. Fifth, 
when there had been no honor in life, ambition to be spoken 
of after this voluntary death. Sixth, dementia or insanity. 
Seventh, outrage to a woman’s virtue of chastity. But it was 
held that there could be no warrant for suicide either without 
definite reason, or if it were a resort to escape condemnation on 
some legal charge, or by a soldier owing service to his country, 
or by a slave not owning himself and having no right to destroy 
his master’s property. Against illegitimate suicide of any sort 
were enacted severe laws. The punishments were forfeiture of 
estate, voidance of wills or testaments, denial of consecrated 
ground for interment—which disrespect to the body was anciently 
supposed to involve the salvation of the soul—or no proper 
burial at all. In England for a long period mutilation was in- 
flicted on the corpse of the self-murdered with a stake through 
the breast, and ignominious deposit outside any regular ceme- 
tery, in a lonely spot where four roads met—a beacon of dis- 
honor that all should witness and be warned by who passed 
along. In the Catholic Church the service of prayer, procession, 
or song was withheld from those dead by their own hand. They 
were excommunicated when they could no longer be mortally 
touched, and abandoned of God so far as could go any decree of 
man. This posthumous civil or canonical procedure was mani- 
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festly designed to prevent or dissuade from the act, as Napoleon 
checked an inclination to suicide among his soldiers in their cold 
sentry-boxes by exposing or threatening to exhibit the remains. 
A dead man cannot be scourged more than a marble statue 
or wooden block. But he may shudder at anticipated shame. 
But all categories of legislation or political economy become 
antiquated or may need modification. As to the causes, lawful 
or illicit, of suicide, if the pagan view be adopted to any extent, 
the old catalogue needs to be reformed. We have learned that 
the person who was called a slave, despite his enforced service 
and his bonds, does own and can in nowise justly be deprived 
of his property in himself. Frederick Douglass lifts up his 
hands in a pulpit now and says: “ These are mine. When I 
was a boy, the white boys played with me and I could leap, 
throw or catch the ball as well as they. But when I grew up, I 
was nota man! Yet the dogs in this respect were wiser than 
the white men; for I saw, by the way they shook their tails at me, 
that they knewI was not one of them. But no dynamite could be 
so explosive as the simple proposition that a man is himself.” 
As in Turner’s picture of the slave-ship the storm is rent by 
light through a rift in the cloud, in mute prophecy that such a 
cargo as she bore—and relieved her laboring in the waves by cast- 
ing it into the sea 





shall no longer be taken on board, so let us 
be grateful that the horrors of civil war are softened to our back- 
ward look by an appreciation of the value of life to those now 
emancipated from a miserable because unrecompensed toil. 
In the civil war, which was their liberation and our atone- 
ment of blood, we have learned, too, that soldiers here among us 
at least do not make way with themselves to escape military 
service, but rejoice and count it decorous to die for their country. 
Therefore is our annual decoration of their graves, while the lips 
of the living burst into pathetic praises over every mound and 
monument in the land, with a fervor no other theme can prompt. 
We feel that, instead of the compromise which made our consti- 
tution for nearly a century to resemble the crumbling image 
Nebuchadnezzar saw as he lay dreaming on his bed, we have 
for an amended government a fast cement of patriotic blood. 
Life has grown more precious, and the temptation to despise or 
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willfully relinquish it is reduced. If in any quarter it is becom- 
ing less sacred and dear, it must be that we do not seriously set 
ourselves to the noble stints that challenge our attention still, 
and that on the old heroism a new effeminacy begins to creep. 

Let us therefore re-arrange thus the list of causes of suicide: 
First, disease, especially chronic, nervous, incurable, and without 
hope. Second, disappointment in one’s affections or affairs. 
Third, derangement of mind. Fourth, having no object, nothing 
to live for here below. As a vessel lurches when the wind lulls, 
as the tired korse founders when he can no further walk, as a 
wheel tips when it cannot roll on, so with the loss of all forward 
motion a man, like Job, may long for and hunt round for a 
chance to tumble into his tomb; and, to this yearning, genius or 
grace may not offer the antidote which is found only in the 
wisdom of providence, the inspiration of virtue, and the fear of 
God. To the younger or older, seduced as by the syren in 
Goethe’s poem into the suffocating flood, let us preach the pro- 
phylactic of having a clear end in existence steadily proposed 
and constantly pursued. Like the riders on bicycles, we stop 
by the way with peril of a fall. Whatever is elevating in effort 
and incitement puts a man on guard against being his own foe. 
Our French author declares that the only cure or alleviation of 
this social evil of suicide is to sweeten for man the conditions 
of existence, to increase his intellectual power, and to multiply 
for each individual the number of ideas. He prescribes, indeed, 
a mind-cure. A judge, in the commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
who cannot be suspected of giving countenance to any illusions 
or vagaries of theory or speculation, assures me from long obser- 
vation, that lifting the general level of thought in any com- 
munity will greatly promote health and prolong life. 

As it is through hurt feeling, or “ sweet bells jangled out of 
tune,” more than by any process of reflection however grievous, 
that reason totters and life is despised, so among the causes of 
suicide we must assign a bad eminence to unfit marriage, alienat- 
ing the parties to the solemn contract, and resulting often in con- 
genital disorder in the next generation. Let such persons beware 
of wedlock as have no mutual affinity, or are in blood too near 
of kin, or have no higher incentive than a rash boy’s fancy or 
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foolish girl’s premature promise, or family convenience, or mer- 
cenary gain; or the pride, rank, position, which have been the 
reefs on which many royal houses have been wrecked; the 
breeding in-and-in so fatal to the vegetable, animal, or human 
race. We need not go so far as to some Russian emperor or poor 
Bavarian king for statistics on the consequences of these worst 
of crimes in the sight of God, mostly as yet not held amenable 
at the bar of any human law. But let us consider that only 
harmonious relations preserve life and prevent suicide. This 
thousand-stringed human harp may indeed be so desperately dis- 
ordered, the brain disorganized, the nerves unraveled and un- 
laced, as to admit of no repair. But by fit ties and a kindly fore- 
thought, we may restore a hundred patients, to one thus forlern. 
Let us address ourselves with tender sympathy to every oppor- 
tunity for this gracious preventive work, not overlooking but 
heeding well the sensitive condition of the living subject with 
which we deal, and never allowing our pity to be of the conde- 
scending sort. The one whose inward bleeding we would stanch 
must have from us not so much of compassion or commiseration 
as of love. Do not frown or scold or chide. Bless, and curse 
not! Do not accuse the discouraged pilgrims of being whimsical, 
fanciful, unreasonable, or perverse, but try to make them reason- 
able and right in their minds, from your own rational resources 
and affections in a supply without stint. 

May I presume upon my readers’ good-will if I claim some- 
thing like fellowship with the unfortunates of whom I write, 
having circumstantially been where they are, never with suicidal 
intent, yet brought into their absolute nothingness of self-esti- 
mation, using every expedient to keep up hope, wading day after 
day on some desolate promontory through the snow, gazing from 
river-banks and thinking my life in the sum of things of less 
account than the dust from the saw-mill or chip on the stream; 
looking over the vessel’s gunwale into the blue water of the 
Atlantic middle latitudes, and envying the soft, exquisitely 
woven sea-weed which the billows bore away; glancing up at 
the tufous slopes and emerald hues of mountains in Teneriffe 
and the Azores, amid whose solid glory my mortal lamp flickered 
and the spark of my consciousness seemed ready to expire. All 
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this I have seen or been; and wherefore, but that I might record 
my experience for others, when I say of what moment a friendly 
touch or expression may be to the sick, half-distracted soul of a 
fellow-creature, persuaded that he is on the brink of perishing 
and about to pass away. 

To whomsoever may be in such a state, what vou are is more 
than what you do or say. There is a philosophy, of the doc- 
trinal sort, like an ice-chest, good to keep provisions in, but 
whose atmosphere we are not blessed by if we breathe it all day 
long. In the professionals of benevolence we not seldom find 
only human refrigerators. He that would prescribe and admin- 
ister medicine of real comfort must be like a climate, as of Italy 
or Florida, a balmy season in which the long-frozen germs of 
the human breast in its “ winter of discontent ” shall revive; as, 
roving in the woods, we see the baby oaks and pines spring in 
the neighborhood of the giant ones that have shed the germs in 
their acorns and cones, 

But for those tempted to “shuffle off this mortal coil,” in 
which we are all like chrysalids or cocooned silk-worms, 
what is most important is to give them something to do. As, 
among the December drifts, on the prairies or the hills, the 
drowsy swooning traveler must by his comrades be urged on, 
sleep in his situation being death, so our benignant spur, to 
those dejected on life’s journey, is better than any stimulus of 
strong drink. We are glad to live with something ahead to 
live for. When we have come to that pass where there is not 
only no success, but no scope or elbow-room for effort, and no- 
body affords us a chance to show what we can do or be, but our 
path becomes a blind alley, then we stop and are ready, if it 
please God, to lie down and die; as one, when asked if she 
would not wait his decree, replied that she wished he would hurry 
up; and as sick, disheartened soldiers, in our civil war, were 
known to turn their faces to the wall and die by an act of will. 

We want somewhat that shall challenge our faculties. So 
the lower creatures are content to live. As I sauntered lately in 
the country, I was startled by the sharp chirp of a robin that 
had alighted on one of the iron rods that braced a tower. 
For a while I marveled what the alarming note might mean. 
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Was it the robin’s want, its hunger, or a call to its mate, or fear? 
Presently I discerned its design and end in a nest snugly hid 
among the rafters, or upright and cross-beams inside, there being 
as I found several tender fledglings like bits of down faintly 
stirring on the bottom of the round straw house, which infants 
the mother-bird with a worm in her mouth was awaiting my 
hoped-for exit to feed, while the male parent flew, as a human 
father is apt to do, away from the young, on a wider circuit a 
little farther off, among the bushes. The redbreast, nurse of 
her own offspring, was not altogether at her ease. She had no 
little discomfort in her doubt and apprehension of my design. 
Yet she had no thought of giving up, no idea of suicide in her 
little brown feather-head. She had business on hand, and she 
took the opportunity of my speedy and most respectful retiring 
to carry the meat she had no heart to swallow to her babes. 
Says Balzac, “our powers are often quickened by the necessity 
of upholding some being feebler than ourselves.” 

Preachers spend their strength in stirring the conscience. 
But over-excited conscience becomes a bane and poisons our 
peace. Morbid conscientiousness troubled Paul's jailer, as it 
did Victor Hugo's policeman, Javert. The jailer would have 
killed himself from groundless mortification or compunction at 
fancied neglect of official duty, and was saved only by his pris- 
oner’s humane intervention. Devotion to our fellows’ relief and 
welfare will deliver them. Let us behave as Paul did in every 
crisis of distress. When there is no special calamity, but only 
the daily routine of petty and unvaried cares, so tiresome that 
the big round world becomes a worn-out plaything, a bark- 
mill round or whirligig, like tae mill-wheel in Mrs. Kemble’s 
poem in its monotonous melancholy revolutions, then the great 
motive of benevolently serving each other, in the smallest trifles 
of opportunity that so continually recur, will exalt and endear 
our existence. 

We should treat, as doctors do, each case by itself and not 
lump all together. Suicide is not always the same thing. Wide 
as the poles asunder were the Roman wife Lucretia, wiping off 
her violated body as a stain on her soul, as a soldier wipes his 
sword, and the traitor Judas hanging himself in his remorse. 
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As the steam-boiler under high pressure explodes, so, in the hot 
pursuit of riches, which is the modern passion, when disaster 
comes and hope bursts like a bubble, the mind fails, and the 
man, like the California Ralston some years since, rushes to his 
self-appointed doom. Let us reduce our commercial, social, 
domestic, and political overstrain. The English are said to 
amuse themselves sadly. We makeatoil of pleasure. Half our 
religion is a craze. As the boiler has attached to it a valve 
of relief, so let what the religious people call the peace of God 
rule in our heart. Pas de zéle, no heat, counsels Balzac. 

Suicide is not a vanishing or diminishing quantity, but, save 
in the little countries of Holland and Norway, a multiplying 
factor, or rather a defeat of virtue, throughout the civilized 
world. So it deserves attention from all who care for their kind. 
One piece of practical advice let us give directly to those over- 
taken by that suicidal mood which arises in them because they 
have reached a hard place in the road. By patient pulling, like 
the draught-horse, they may get beyond the roughness or the 
rut, as others still alive have done, into the smoothest, most use- 
ful, and delightful part of the way. Let them not then keep, 
as I heard an invalid say he would, a private guillotine in their 
house. We should call for a strike in this business of suicide, 
at least till a scientific commission, if that be possible, under 
legislative authority, shall decide for us what is indeed mon- 
strous and to be rightfully by others or ourselves destroyed. 
Self-destruction is acrazy act. All sin is insanity; and perhaps 
all insanity is personal or hereditary sin. 

C. A. BARTOL. 
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THE New York Board of Aldermen is a very ancient insti- 
tution. The first English governor of this city, Colonel Nicoll, 
granted a charter to the citizens under the administration of a 
mayor, aldermen, and sheriff. The Dongan charter of 1686 
gave to the corporation the name of the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Commonalty. This charter gave the Common Council the power 
to make laws for the government of the city. The charter of 
17380, called the Montgomerie charter, upon which the present 
government of New York is founded, and in which the Don- 
gan charter was merged, ordained that seven aldermen with 
seven assistants should be elected annually on the feast day of 
St. Michael, the 29th of September. These, with the mayor or 
recorder, were to be called the Common Council. That charter 
gave the Common Council the right to make laws for the gov- 
ernment of the city, which should, however, be in force for one 
year only, unless approved by the governor and council. The 
charter of 1730 was confirmed by the Constitutions of 1777 and 
1821. In 1830, a city convention was chosen by the people upon 
the recommendation of the Common Council to consider and 
propose changes in the charter. Its amendments were submitted 
to a vote of the people of the city and were approved by them. 
The legisiature adopted these amendments. The most impor- 
tant of them was to the effect that the two boards of concurrent 
jurisdiction should be elected annually on the second Tuesday 
of April. An alderman and an assistant alderman were to be 
elected from each ward, no one to be eligible unless a resident of 
the ward for which he was chosen. The Common Council has 
until comparatively recent years been an executive as well as a 
legislative body, the two boards meeting as one for executive 
business. Before 1830the city government was administered by 
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committees of the Common Council. From 1830 to 1849 it was 
administered either by these committees or by departments 
organized and appointed by the Common Council. For some 
years previous to 1830 the Common Council elected the 
mayors. The first establishment of departments by the leg- 
islature took place in 1849. The heads of most of the depart- 
ments were, by the charter of 1849, to be elected by the 
people. The Common Council had control of the departments, 
and the appointees of the heads required the confirmation of the 
aldermen. This charter made two years the term for which 
aldermen were to be elected. The charter of 1853 substi- 
tuted for the assistant aldermen a Board of Councilmen, sixty in 
number, with whom should originate all acts appropriating 
money. In 1868, the councilmen were abolished, and the assist- 
ant aldermen were again set up. The charter of 1870 (Tweed’s 
charter) provided that the aldermen should be elected on a 
general ticket—a notion that has been of late revived. The 
assistant aldermen were abolished in 1873. In that year the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment was established, the 
Common Council having previously performed the functions 
now performed by this board. 

It will be seen from the above statement that the Board 
of Aldermen has been for many years the subject of much 
changing and tinkering. Aldermen have been elected for one 
and for two years. They have been elected by wards and upon 
a general ticket. There have been assistants and then council- 
men and then again assistants; and the assistants have been 
abolished. The powers of the aldermen have undergone many 
changes. These changes have usually been made in the interest 
of some job, for the temporary convenience of some faction or 
leader, or under the influence of some passing phase of public 
opinion. The general drift of legislation regarding the Board of 
Aldermen has, however, been in the direction of limiting their 
power and authority, as is seen in the transfer of the executive 
powers of the board to the departments, in the making of the 
heads elective or appointable by the mayor, in the laws of 1855 
and 1860 regarding street railways, in the establishment of the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment, in the abolition of con- 
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firmation by the board, and in the law compelling the board to 
put up at public auction railway franchises. 

There is, I believe, very little actual proof to be adduced in 
support of the common belief that from 1850 to the present time 
the Board of Aldermen has been a corrupt body. I know of 
only two instances in which men have declared that they have 
themselves bribed aldermen. Mr. P. T. Barnum, in his book, 
“ Recollections of Forty Busy Years,” says that in 1861 he 
wanted a supply of salt water for the whales he was exhibiting 
in his Museum, which stood on the site of the present “ Herald” 
building. It was necessary to have a pipe connection between 
the water in the bay and the basement of the Museum, and to 
have a pump at the wharf to pump up the water. Mr. Barnum 
says: “This I actually did at a cost of several thousand dollars, 
with an extra thousand to the aldermanic ring for the privilege.” 
The other case is that of Hackley, the contractor for cleaning 
the streets. The city has long been engaged in litigation upon 
the subject of this contract, and Judge J. F. Daly, in a decision 
delivered by him in November, 1874, said: “The contractor 
himself, when placed on the stand, testified that while his bid 
was under consideration by the Common Council, he received 
an anonymous communication, suggesting that if he deposited 
$40,000 in a certain place his bid would be confirmed ; that he got 
some money (he declined to say if it was $40,000) from Mr. 
Hope, took it to a room in the City Hall, and left it in a package 
on the table there. No person was in the room when he left the 
package, but there was a crowd of persons outside the room, 
several aldermen among them whom he mentioned by name. 
That night his bid-was confirmed.” Of course, no person except 
Jaehne has acknowledged having receiveda bribe. One can there- 
fore only make one’s inferences after getting a notion of the value 
of the privileges conferred by thealdermen. Of the granting of the 
franchises to street railways there has been none since 1853. 
The Sixth Avenue and Eighth Avenue franchises were granted 
by the aldermen in 1851, the Second Avenue in 1852, and the 
Third Avenue and Ninth Avenue in 1853. But the Court of 
Appeals decided that the aldermen had exceeded their authority 
in granting these franchises.) The Court held that it was one 
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thing to grant a franchise to an omnibus line, and another thing 
to grant a privilege to any corporation to take up and set apart 
to its own use a portion of the street. Upon this decision was 
based the law of 1860, prohibiting the granting of these fran- 
chises by the Board of Aldermen. The franchises of the roads 
already mentioned were confirmed by the legislature, and their 
present validity rests upon that confirmation. The franchises 
given to the roads built in this city after 1853 were special grants 
made by the legislature. In 1875, the constitutional amendment 
was passed prohibiting special railway legislation. This amend- 
ment resulted in the general railway act of 1884. 

But the aldermen have had control of many franchises besides 
those for street railways. They have and have always had con- 
trol of the ferries. It is not believed that the ferries afford much 
opportunity for bribery. These franchises are put up at auction. 
The successful competitor must incur a good deal of risk. He 
must pay perhaps $50,000 apiece for his boats, and must run 
them at stated hours and at all seasons, whether the business be 
good or not. In looking over the proceedings of the Board of 
Aldermen, however, it is easy to find records of legislation for 
which money might well have been paid. There was the steam 
heating franchise granted in 1880. The aldermen passed this, 
saying in the simplicity of their hearts that they knew nothing 
about it. The proceedings of the Board of Aldermen show that 
they have taken action in the affairs of many corporations, as, 
for instance, the United States Heating and Power Company, the 
Edison Electrical Tluminating Company, the Brush Electric 
Company, the Metropolitan Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
etc. ‘There has been incessant legislation with regard to the 
gas companies. It has not only been in the power of the alder- 
men to grant franchises to corporations; they have been able to 
interfere with them and worry them. Although unable to grant 
franchises to street railways, they have always had a certain con- 
trol of them. In 1882 an attempt was made in the Board of 
Aldermen to compel the “bob-tail” cars to carry conductors. 
This movement was resisted and defeated by the companies. 
The aldermen said they doubted whether they had the legal 
power to make this enactment. It is not their way to have com- 
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punctions about the legality of anything they wish to do, For 
instance, they tried to compel the street railways to discontinue 
the use of snow-plows. In this they failed, for it was held by 
the Court that snow-plows were necessary to the running of 
the railways, and as the aldermen had no power to abolish the 
railways, they had no power to abolish the snow-plows. 

Nobody doubts that for many years a number of men have 
gone into the board for the purpose of making money by the 
sale of their votes. Most of the affairs have been smal] ones. 
Such chances as the Broadway Railway franchise have been rare, 
an alderman thinking himself pretty well paid if he has received 
two or three hundred dollars for a single transaction. There 
have been good years for these men, and bad years, But this 
condition of things has been known to exist with varying inten- 
sity since the days of the “forty thieves.” The forty thieves 
was the name given to the aldermen of 1852, to whom Jacob 
Sharp first applied for a franchise to build a railway on Broad- 
way. ‘The board granted the franchise, which the mayor vetoed. 
It being evident that the board would pass the grant over the 
mayor's veto, an injunction was obtained; but they passed the 
grant over the veto in defiance of the injunction. The aldermen 
who thus voted, fifteen in number, were arrested. Mr. Sturte- 
vant, the leader, was condemned to fifteen days’ imprisonment 
and fined $250 and $100 costs. The others were fined $25 and 
$100 costs. Mr. Sturtevant served his imprisonment. 

Doubtless for some years before this a gradual degeneration 
of the character of the city government had been setting in. 
But up to the middle of the present century the Board of 
Aldermen appears to have been in the main a respectable 
body. It contained a number of the best citizens. There is 
living in Harlem a gentleman, eighty years of age, Mr. Clarkson 
Crolius, who was a member of the Board of Aldermen from 18388 
till 1848. He is a handsome old man, with a tall, erect figure 
and fine head. Mr. Crolius has a pride in New York, which 
is common to its older residents. Lane-Fox, the Englishman 
who has never crossed the Channel, is not prouder of never 
having been out of England that Mr. Crolius is of never having 
lived out of New York. Mr. Crolius owns that certain crooked 
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things were done in his day—nothing, however, so extreme 
as bribery—but he says that his father, who was alderman 
in 1803, taught him lessons of civic honesty which he had 
never been able to forget. Unless I am mistaken, the elder 
Crolius was chairman of the aldermanic committee that had 
charge of the erection of the City Hall, and to him, therefore, we 
are no doubt largely indebted for that fine building. Mr. Crolius 
has been himself an active public man. He takes a just pride 
in his good record and reputation, speaking of himself in the 
third person, somewhat in the manner of heroic poetry, and roll- 
ing the syllables of his euphonious name with evident satisfaction 
as he recounts the transactions of which he has been a part. To 
these characteristics he unites that touching deference of the old 
to the young, and an evident concern that the mighty generation 
of the present shall not forget that he and his friends were men 
of note and worth and did some considerable things. Mr. 
Crolius scouts the idea that the aldermen who were his associates, 
or those who came before him, could have been bought. 

The present members of the Board of Aldermen are indeed in 
appearance very unlike Mr. Crolius. The board meets every 
Wednesday at one o'clock in its handsome room in the City 
Hall. On each side of the President’s chair is a bust; one is of 
Jay, the other of Marshall. At the first session I attended, 
some wit of the board had placed his high white hat upon 
the head of Jay. The bust stood at the side of President 
Nooney thus covered during the entire session. The incident 
seemed to me significant. The hat, cocked a little to one side, 
gave the statesman’s head a rollicking, rakish appearance, 
and an expression of having learned a few things since the 
day when he was a writer for the “ Federalist,” a framer of the 
Constitution, and a chief-justice, Of the appearance of the 
board—TI am not now speaking of the present board, but of mod- 
ern aldermen in general—there is not much to be said, Tere 
and there is to be found among them some publican, whose 
broad and powerful shoulders, saturnine visage, and air of silent 
authority mark him out as a leader of his kind, whom men 
look at with that pleasure with which they see a strong and 
handsome animal. But in the aspect of most of these men, be- 
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yond its general inferiority, there is little to remark upon. One 
only wonders that they should be making laws for this great 
city, when it has so many able men who could do the work well, 
and who, if things were as they should be, would like to do it. 
There are many expressive incidents to be met with which 
describe aldermanic manners accurately. Much could be 
learned in the Jaehne trial. Iwas one day at the trial when 
Jaehne, wishing to make an effective denial, said in answer to 
some question of the district attorney very feebly: “It’s a 
d d lie,” and then turned to the judge and begged pardon 
for his profanity. It was asad failure, and must have moved 





the commiseration of the spectators. The report of the testi- 
mony taken before the Senate Committee contains many things 
that are characteristic, not the least so being Jaehne’s appearance 
before the committee, “tendering” them the use of the alder- 
manic chamber for their investigations and deliberations. Per- 
haps the most characteristic piece of testimony in the whole 
volume of nearly 2,000 pages is the statement of the witness 
Tallman, the partner of Alderman Pearson, that he had entered 
into an understanding with Pearson by which he was to pay 
half the expenses of Pearson's election, and was to receive half 
of the profits of Pearson’s membership of the Board of Alder- 
men. On page 1382 the question is asked of Fullgraff whether 
Mayor Edson had not told him that the vote upon the franchise 
had been a dishonest transaction, and had not inquired, pointing 
to a diamond Fullgraff wore, “ Alderman, I should like to 
know whether that diamond had anything to do with it?” This 
incident affords an interesting picture of our ruling classes. 
There is nothing, however, very novel in all this; it is what 
everybody supposes. The fact that the community is perfectly 
well aware that the city government is of such a character as 
these incidents suggest, must have its effect upon private morality. 

The Board of Aldermen, as I have said, meets once a week, 
on Wednesday. Sometimes the session lasts several hours, 
sometimes for only a few minutes, Business is taken up in the 
following order: Presentation of petitions, motions and resolu- 
tions, communications and reports from departments or corpo- 
ration officers, unfinished business, special orders of the day. 
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Messages from the mayor may be considered at any time. The 
Consolidated Act contains a full enumeration of the powers of 
the aldermen. These include the supervision of a great variety 
of municipal matters; such as traffic in the streets, the use of 
the sidewalks, the prevention of the building of house-fronts 
beyond the stoop-line, street cries, steam-whistles, beggars, ob- 
structions in the streets, licenses for hackmen, ete. The impres- 
sion now prevalent that recent legislation has deprived the 
aldermen of the greater part of their power is perbaps mistaken. 
A great deal was taken from them when they were deprived of 
their right of confirmation. They have now, also, to put up at 
auction franchises for street railways. It is not, however, alto- 
gether certain that this provision will effect its purpose, which 
is to prevent corruption. It would seem that it could be worth 
nobody’s while to pay money to the aldermen, if their consent, 
when obtained, must be put up at public auction, But it is per- 
haps possible for the aldermen to make the conditions for com- 
petition such that only one competitor may bid. Suppose, for 
instance, that the Broadway franchise were now to be put up at 
public sale, and that the aldermen should limit the competition 
to parties who should be able to carry passengers for five cents 
from the Battery to Central Park, along upper Broadway, with- 
out change of cars, only the Broadway and Seventh Avenue road 
could compete. Here, of course, would be chance enough for 
corruption. It seems, besides, a questionable thing to sell at 
auction the consent of property-holders, for residents might be 
willing that persons in whom they had confidence should build 
and run a road, and might be unwilling that persons they did not 
know should do it. Had the act given the mayor an absolute 
veto, instead of the qualified one he now has, that might have 
answered the purpose. It would have been a complete protec- 
tion in the case of the present mayor, and ordinarily mayors 
have been above the suspicion of being personally corrupt. 

May the Board of Aldermen be abolished? There is a ques- 
tion whether it would require an amendment to the Constitution 
to do this. The Constitution confirms rights granted to corpora- 
tions by royal charters. There is no doubt, however, that the 
legislature may so limit the power of the aldermen as practi- 
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cally to abolish the board. Should it be abolished? The young 
men, or, at any rate, many young men, say it should; the old 
men say it should not. To persons with old-fashioned ideas 
upon the separation of the executive and legislative functions of 
government, it seems necessary that there should be a legislative 
body of some kind. If the right kind of representatives might 
be chosen, there seems no doubt that a common council, with two 
branches even, having in its hands the entire government of New 
York, would be a beneficent and successful institution. But 
such representatives cannot be chosen. It is to be said, in favor 
of abolition, that there is nothing the Board of Aldermen now 
does which might not be done as well or better by a depart- 
ment. It would appear reasonable that one of two courses should 
be taken; either the board should be given full control of the 
city, or it should be abolished, and its work be done by a new 
department, or distributed among departments already existing. 
But reason is not usually called in to settle such questions. The 
probable result will be that the mischievous tendencies of the 
aldermen will be opposed by further reductions of their powers, 
while the semblance of a municipal legislature will be retained 
in order to satisfy the popular habit of thought. 

I have but little space left me in which to speak of the sub- 
ject of the Broadway Railway franchise. The evidence that 
that franchise was procured by bribery, produced at the trial of 
Jachne and before the Senate Committee, is too fresh to need to 
be repeated. The only result of that evidence so far obtained 
has been the conviction of Jaehne. But those who should be 
best informed say, that the district attorney has evidence upon 
which to convict several aldermen, and that he has not pressed 
the trials because he hopes to punish some of the bribe-givers, 
and for reasons of his own believes it would endanger this result 
to move at once against the bribe-takers. The punishment of 
the bribe-givers is, of course, greatly to be desired. Sharp him- 
self, as we have seen, has practiced upon at least two generations, 
and may, for anything I know, have corrupted, in 1852, the an- 
cestors of the men he bought in 1884, At present he seems to 
the public to be a successful personage, as indeed he is, and ap- 
pears also in a somewhat humorous light. His imprisonment 
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would convert him from a comic into a tragic figure. But 
there are men of a sort superior to Sharp whose punishment is 
even more to be desired than his; these are the managers of cor- 
porations who have not yet learned that there is a difference 
between bribing aldermen and feeing waiters. If people of good 
position are to be allowed to go about bribing persons in office 
and thinking there is no harm in it, scarcely anybody’s virtue 
will be safe. 

But the bribe-givers and the bribe-takers are not the only 
offenders. A new sort of lawyer has been developed of late 
years in this country. He is a result of the fact that the country 
has pronounced material success to be the thing best worth 
having. In former times much was thought of professional 
position, but this has ceased to be greatly admired or coveted. 
Who wants to be a leader of the bar when a thriving stock- 
broker with a four-in-hand and a gardenia in the button-hole 
is a better man? The new lawyer, therefore, who is a sharp 
fellow, is simply a man of business in the law. Social tendencies 
such as this are, of course, too. powerful to be resisted. And so 
long as this manner of lawyer keeps within decent limits in his 
money-getting, there is nothing to be said. But the proceedings 
of Sharp’s counsel have not been decent. Sums were paid these 
men apparently much too large to have been fees for legitimate 
legal services. Judge Russell received $40,000; Messrs. Alex- 
ander & Green received $50,000; other lawyers were paid large 
fees. Messrs. Robinson, Scribner & Bright received the largest 
fee, $76,000. Their office was the head-quarters of Sharp and 
was the office of the railroad, so far as there was any. It was 
much visited by Billy Maloney. Here took place, on the 19th 
of June, 1885, the “round up,” when Sharp, Richmond, Foshay, 
Kerr, and the representatives of the firm gathered about a 
table, on which was $500,000 in bills, for a final settlement 
and distribution. Could the $76,000 have been for strictly 
legal services? Why, the road did not cost much more than 
that. Whether there were criminal transactions between any 
of these lawyers and their clients is not known. It perfectly 
accords with our knowledge of human nature that there should 
have been. When men have been working for months, per- 
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haps for years, in the direction of some great reward, they want 
it badly ; as they come near to it, they grow eager and impatient 
to have the business closed up and to have the reward in hand. 
Suppose, now, that just as they are in sight of it, some obstruc- 
tion intervenes, and that to get over this it is necessary to do 
some queer thing; is it not extremely likely that it will be done? 
These lawyers must be assumed to have known what their clients 
knew, viz., that the reward was contingent upon the success of a 
scheme of bribery. Did not everybody know it? Could these 
men, with a great experience of corporations and their relations 
to the State and city governments, have been ignorant of it? 
Plain people will find this hard to believe. 
E. S. NADAL. 














IS LIFE WORTH 





SAVING? 


ADDISON once said that man should take more care for the 
direction of his life than the preservation of it. We of this cent- 
ury are inclined not perhaps to reverse Addison’s sentence, but 
to lay much more stress on the question of preservation. Not 
long ago an eloquent English physician, Sir James Paget, urged 
that health have its heroes and hero-worship; meaning, doubt- 
less, that men who live to be fifty without an ailment should 
receive a decoration, or be raised to the peerage. Whether we 
ever have any such order of nobility or not, it is very certain 
that there is an enormous increase in the watchfulness expended 
in protection of life and health. Particularly is this shown in 
the action and attitude of governments toward these matters in 
recent years. It seems to be a very simple and obvious proposi- 
tion that it pays for the State to keep the producer and tax- 
payer alive, yet it is only within the past fifty years that the 
fact has been seriously realized. It is within this time that 
most of the great countries of Europe have established health 
organizations. France now has its Central Council, Germany its 
Imperial Bureau, England its Local Government Board with 
fifteen thousand districts under its direction, while we in the 
United States have a National Board, over twenty State Boards, 
and local health organizations in all the large cities and in many 
towns and villages. All civilized countries, in fact, now find it 
a necessity to establish bureaus for the supervision of the public 
health. The development of such organizations has been coin- 
cident with a vast deal of personal enthusiasm and literary ac- 
tivity concerning the subject of sanitation. It has produced a 
new science, new specialists, and a new literature. Springing 
chiefly from the suggestions and urgings of medical men, the sub- 
ject of preventive medicine has not only affected the form of 
medical thought, but has taken a high place among the depart- 
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ments of social and political science. The practical result al- 
ready seems to be great. Mortality statistics show that there 
was a remarkable decrease in the death-ratio during the first 
half of the present century. The changes then introduced from 
very bad to mediocre hygiene were the cause of this decline. The 
change which has gone on in later years from mediocre to good 
has naturally been much slower in producing results, but these 
exist and are well marked. 

The death-rate in London in 1680 was 80 per 1,000; in 1750, 
31 per 1,000; in 1880, 23 per 1,000. The mortality in Paris, in 
the fourteenth century, was 50 per 1,000; now it is 26 per 
1,000. Records of death-rates have been kept at Geneva since 
1590. Since that time the expectation of life has increased from 
five to forty-five years. The average duration of life in the six- 
teenth century was only eighteen years; now in England it is 
forty-one years. In 1729, three out of every four children died 
before the age of five years. Already in 1800 two out of every 
four passed that age. Now, outside of the large cities, only 
thirty per cent. of all deaths occur under the age of five. In re- 
cent years there has been a steady decline in the annual mor- 
tality rate for the whole population. In England and Wales, it 
has fallen from 22.5 per 1,000 in 1861, to 19.3 per 1,000 in 1880- 
82. This means that among every thousand children born, 29.4 
more reach the age of fifteen than did twenty years ago, or 714 
against 684.6. It means in this country, for example, that 
20,000 more children grow to be fifteen than under older methods 
of living. 

Compared with a century ago, although no particular indi- 
vidual reaches any greater age, the average duration of life 
has doubled. English statistics show that since 1861 the de- 
creased death-rate adds 2,009 years to the lives of 1,000 males, 
of which years seventy per cent. is passed between the ages 
of twenty and sixty, the productive period. Sanitarians have 
furnished us with some estimates of the economic value of this 
saving of life. The value of a child’s life in money, says Sir 
James Paget, is forty pounds. It costs an average of $500 to 
raise a child. Its death at the beginning of the productive age 
is, therefore, so much lost. The value of an adult life to the 
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State is placed at $750,* and its annual productive power at 
$95. While the number varies in different countries, it is safe 
to say that nearly one-half of the population die during the pro- 
ductive age. In the United States, the number of deaths annually, 
in the productive ages, is about 400,000. A diminution of even 
a small per cent. in the annual death-rate would thus represent 
a great economic saving. Further, every death represents two 
years of sickness, or twenty-four cases of sickness lasting one 
month. In the United States there are, therefore, one and a half 
million persons sick constantly, or thirty-six millions sick for one 
month every year. In England and Wales, it has been found that 
every working-man averages a week and a half of sickness in the 
year.t The loss of productive labor by sickness is, therefore, 
immense. It is urged that the same means which reduces mor- 
tality lessens sickness, hence every reduction in the death-rate 
should cause the saving of millions of dollars. The economic 
opportunities in this direction are, it is believed, still very great; 
and we are assured that the death-rate can in time be reduced 
from the present average of 20 per 1,000 to 10 or even 5 per 
1,000, while the amount of sickness ought to be reduced nearly 
one-fourth, or from 200 per 1,000 to 60 per 1,000. 

The efforts to save human life or prolong it, on the part of 
the medical profession, have achieved notable results. Despite 
satirical opinions to the contrary, drugs and other resources 
of the medical art lessen human mortality and suffering. The 
death-rate from acute fevers is less than it was fifty years ago. 
Typhus fever in England killed thirty per cent. of its victims 
previous to 1825. The death-rate has since been reduced to 
twenty per cent., or perhaps less. Ague, pneumonia, diabetes, 
Bright’s disease, the fevers and diarrhoeal diseases of children, 
are less mortal than they once were. Death-rates in hospitals 
have fallen from twenty per cent. (for forty years the ratio in 
Bellevue Hospital) to ten and twelve per cent. on the admissions. 


* This is Dr. Farr’s estimate, and is very low. Rochard’s estimate for every 
Frenchman is $219. Another authority estimates the value of a healthy adult 
at $1,000. 

+ Rochard estimates that the annual wage-loss to France from sickness is 
$70,000,000, the total loss, $141,000,000, the loss from death, $188,000,000. 
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In ninety years (1741 to 1827), the proportion of cures to deaths 
in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital increased fivefold. Consumption, 
being more quickly recognized and more rationally treated, has 
become less formidable, death-rates from that source having 
steadily decreased since about 1850. The mortality in childbed 
has been very greatly reduced. In public institutions, where one 
out of every twenty puerperal women died, the ratio is now less 
than one in two hundred. Just as certainly the surgeon has 
done his share. The life of sufferers from cancer has been pro- 
longed and made more tolerable by skillful surgical intervention. 
Wounds and injuries are less fatal. For example, the ratio of 
deaths after amputations has declined from about forty per cent. 
to less than twenty. Every year modern surgical skill saves 
the lives of thousands of patients whom once the surgeons did 
not dare to touch. 

Such are some of the facts showing the results of modern 
sanitary and medical work coéperating with increase in intelli- 
gence and decrease of abject poverty. But this is not the only 
aspect of the case. The question arises as to what is to be the 
final result of this present active warfare in defense of individ- 
ual health and life. Are present methods so perfect that we 
shall go on until the mortality-rate is only 5 per thousand, and 
the average duration of life reaches a hundred years? Or is 
there some serious defect in them, which will finally neutralize 
the good and end in producing even some disastrous reults? 
Such a question has not infrequently been asked, and it has 
always been quickly answered in favor of saving life at all cost 
and whatever its character. This answer has been based, how- 
ever, more upon humane instincts than on a careful study of the 
facts in the case. And I purpose to show that despite the ap- 
parent brilliant results of modern sanitary measures, they are not 
entirely fruitful of good, but that in part because of them there 
is a steady increase in the proportionate number of the defect- 
ive, the dependent, the chronic invalid, and degenerative classes. 

A study of the vital statistics of Great Britain and America 
shows that among the different groups into which diseases are 
divided—the constitutional, the zymotic or miasmatic, the de- 
velopmental, and the local—the only marked mortality de- 
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crease obtained in late years is in the zymotic, while a marked 
increase is noticeable in the death-rates from local diseases. As 
these local diseases make up from twenty to forty per cent. of 
the total death-rate, this fact is important. Formerly miasmatic 
diseases stood at the head of the death-rates; now it is the local 
diseases, viz., those of the heart, lungs, nerves, kidneys, ete. 
For example: diseases of the heart and lungs (excluding phthisis) 
now form about eighteen instead as formerly ten per cent. of the 
total death-rate. Fatal diseases of the nervous system, both in 
children and adults, have increased slightly. Diabetes, cancer, 
syphilis, kidney diseases, apoplexies, insanity and idiocy, have 
markedly increased in fatality. In fine, it appears that deaths 
are less frequent from those diseases which depend upon zymotic 
influence and ignorant methods of living; while deaths due to 
excesses and exposures, malnutrition, the poisons of alcohol, 
syphilis, and the toxic agents that affect the organs of the chest 
and the kidneys are more numerous. Diseases that evidence a 
break-down of the system, or a taint inherited or acquired, are 
correspondingly more common. Consumption, to be sure, has 
decreased in fatality in most countries, perhaps to the extent of 
about seven per cent. Fewer persons have the disease, and more 
who have it get well. But those who get well, which is eighteen 
per cent. according to some authors, and those who do not ac- 
tually develop the disease, continue to have the taint of tuber- 
culosis in their constitutions. There are more consumptive in- 
valids, and more breeders of consumption and its progeny of 
nervous and degenerative troubles. 

I have made a very careful estimate of the proportionate 
number of the invalid, defective, and dependent classes, and am 
confident that it is approximately correct. Among 10,000 per- 
sons in Europe or the United States, there will be found 8 deaf- 
mutes, 10 blind, 13 criminals, 14 insane or idiotic, 20 chronic 
inebriates, 100 paupers, and 400 chronic sick, or altogether 565 
persons who are defective and more or less dependent. Among 
10,000 male adults in the working years of life, over 2,500 are 
not sufficiently perfect, physically, for military service. For 
every 10,000 children born alive there are 1,000 born dead, too 
often because of an unhealthy or criminal parentage. 
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It is very well established that in most countries there is 
now a steady increase, absolute and relative, in the number of 
the insane and idiotic, of the deaf-mutes (in the United States), 
of inebriates and criminals, and in the number of suicides 
and still-births. There has been an enormous increase in the 
number of medical men of late years. This increase, coincident 
with the decrease of acute disease, is also coincident with and 
significant of an increase in chronic sickness, in mental and 
physical valetudinarianism. ‘The doctors of a century ago got 
rich upon small-pox ; now they flourish in trebled numbers upon 
the nervousness of women and the intemperateness of men. 

Every physician who has experience in nervous diseases is 
struck, as I have been, with the fact that the race is being filled 
with persons who have some degenerative “taint” or constitu- 
tional vice. It is those who misuse narcotics and stimulants, who 
are epileptic, eccentric, hypochondriacal, perverse, cranky, and 
even criminal. What other result, it may be asked, can be expect- 
ed when our daily multiplying asylums and hospitals pour forth 
vast numbers of those who are crippled and sickly, but are still 
able to exist, perhaps propagate their kind; when foundling in- 
stitutions take without question the products of lust and often 
of disease and crime; when the citizen knows that, however vile, 
worthless, or improvident his life, the State will nurse him if he 
is sick, and shelter his shattered hulk in its declining years; 
and the libertine knows that, however diseased his body, the 
State will suckle and try to rear his offspring. 

Perhaps it is a sign of the times that although there is such 
a strong feeling in society at large in favor of the philanthro- 
pies that rear the sick and nurse the incurable, and of the art that 
would ward off miasms from every one, there are views of 
quite opposite character among many individuals as to the value 
of life in particular concrete cases. This is seen in the well- 
established fact that suicide, infanticide, and abortion are increas- 
ing, while the restriction of family productiveness has been 
reduced to a system. In late years, the ratio of deaths from 
suicides in Europe has increased relatively to the population 
from .002 to .057 per 1,000. In Saxony, the number of suicides 
increased from 687 in 1872 to 2,004 in 1883. In France, the 
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annual number of suicides has more than doubled in the past 
fifty years. Perhaps homicide is not more frequent because it 
becomes, with the better organization of society, more unsafe, 
But the extraordinary extent and frequency of the practice of 
destroying children in utero and of preventing conception are 
facts but too painfully familiar to physicians; so much so, 
indeed, that a prominent physician has said that American 
women may be divided into two classes, the one desiring 
above all things to have children, the other desiring beyond 
everything not to have any. Thus, contradictory as it may 
seem, while society as a body is doing its best to save human 
life, the individual, within certain limits, is learning to place a 
diminished value upon it. Why, he asks, should I try to keep 
alive either myself or any one else who is neither healthy, happy, 
nor useful, but, on the contrary, is a source of pain, distress, 
labor, and expense? Giving expression to this sentiment, a 
French citizen not long ago left in his will a legacy for founding 
an institution for applying euthanasia. 

Thus the matter stands then. Life-saving as at present car- 
ried on makes no discriminations. It is reducing mortality 
and acute sickness enormously; but along with it, and in part 
because of it, there appears to be a disproportionate increase in 
certain defective, degenerative, criminal, and invalid classes, and 
in certain forms of disease of a local and especially of a nervous 
character. And these defective classes are propagating and 
multiplying. The question comes back to us, then, as to whether 
we are now using entirely wise methods in carrying into prac- 
tical effect our sanitary and humane impulses. Viewed from a 
purely material and utilitarian point of view, it may be ques- 
tioned whether it would not be better to use more discretion in 
providing for the organically criminal, the defective, the incura- 
ble, and for their unpromising offspring. The idea of eliminat- 


ing the incurably insane or hopelessly imbecile by a carbonic- 
acid bath is at first shocking and repugnant. But in time the 
shock might wear away if the bath were administered on a 
practical, utilitarian basis; and there might come an applica- 
tion of business principles to the care of all the permanently 
dependent classes. The whole tendency of our present life, as 
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every one knows, is to be “ practical,” and to do away with non- 
productive sentimentalities. Practicality is permeating every 
art and profession, robbing them of the higher feelings, and plac- 
ing them on a basis of guid pro quo. Why should not, why will 
not, these utilitarian views finally affect our sanitary and philan- 
thropic work also? and if they do, will there be any good reason 
to offer why strict “ business principles ” should not be applied 
to the art of saving and prolonging life. The Spartans were the 
most valorous of the Greeks, and they did not allow the help- 
less class to grow up. 

The true answer to the question, it seems to me, depends on 
the view taken as to what human life signifies. If we look at 
the life of a man as simply a magnificent efflorescence of proto- 
plasm, something that begins with and ends with matter, if the 
true philosophy of living is simply to get as much rational en- 
joyment during our stay as is compatible with agreeableness to 
others, death ending all, there will come a time, as it came with 
the Romans, when life ceases to be sacred. We must then con- 
sider whether we cannot make our efforts at life-preserving 
more judicious and more scientific. For, from this point of view, 
man is only a resplendent animal; the idiot or dement, having 
lost his resplendency, is purely an animal, and to be treated as 
such. The Romans did this. They were a civilized race; 
though they rejoiced in wars, they were not all brutes; yet the 
father held the life of his children in his hands, and applied the 
laws of economy to the numerical arrangements of his house- 
hold. We have heretofore been accustomed to look upon life as 
a thing sacred, to be preserved at all hazards. But we can out- 
grow this custom; and from a materialistic and purely rational 
point of view there is no reason why we should not attempt to 
do it, if we constantly find that certain classes of human beings 
make us uncomfortable and put us out of pocket. We can 
return to a softened and sweetened form of Augustan methods. 
It is impossible that the cultivation of positivism, social devotion, 
and the religion of humanity will really tend to make human 
life more precious. The cult of Humanity is based on a pure 
sentimentalism. The practical and healthy man with forty years 
of life before him, if that is all, will not foolishly sacrifice his 
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enjoyments for the benefit of his not-too-admirable contempora- 
ries, or for the future generations that will walk upon his dust. 

But from another point of view, viz., that human life rep- 
resents something more lasting and sacred than mere albu- 
minosity, the matter has a different aspect. Life is worth saving 
because it represents something divine and immortal; and it 
ought to be saved and cared for at every cost, no matter how 
wretched or insignificant. To do this will not pay in money, 
but it is society’s moral discipline, and the reward is a spiritual 
enrichment. It is not enough that society cannot afford to be 
cruel, or that it, as a utilitarian measure, must put a high value on 
the life of its members. Our ideas of cruelty are relative. They 
were notall bad who watched the gladiators, and who knows how 
soon we might become insensible to the fact that our loads of 
vice, deformity, and hopeless suffering were scientifically and 
inexpensively removed? In fine, life is only worth saving be- 
cause it represents something more than mortality; and only 
from this higher and spiritual stand-point can preventive and 
curative medicine in all its applications be justified. 


CHARLES Loomis DANA. 





MODERN SMUGGLING. 


SMUGGLING, and the various arts and devices by which the 
customs revenue is defrauded, came into general practice upon 
the first introduction of the horizontal feature in our system of 
tariff taxation. To meet the dire financial necessities of an im- 
pending war, all duties on all imports were increased one hundred 
per cent. on July 1, 1812. This was done upon the urgent and 
thrice-repeated recommendation of Albert Gallatin, then Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Doubling all duties in a day was unwise. 
Extreme or radical instantaneous changes in rates of taxation are 
always unwise. Theyjare disturbing or destructive to all busi- 
ness plans and commercial calculations. In this instance these 
enormous changes in duties more than doubled the temptations 
to smugglers, because a hundred per cent. increase of rate upon 
articles of great value in small bulk represented more than one 
hundred per cent. of net profit to those who evaded both the 
increased rate and the old rate. Prior to these war duties the 
anticipated profits of smuggling were not great enough to 
tempt men to incur the risks and penalties of imprisonment 
and forfeiture of goods. All was at once changed. Through 
the cupidity of smugglers and the interruptions to trade 
and commerce caused by war, the revenues of the Government 
were reduced by doubling the duties. Foreign wars, embargoes, 
and prohibitive duties, like Chinese walls, are always fatal to 
revenue. Secretary A. J. Dallas, with his rare abilities, was 
no more able to prevent illicit importation, in 1818, 1814, and 
1815, than was Secretary Chase in 1862, 1863, and 1864. 
The first generally successful scheme of smugglers was to 
land merchandise along bays and inlets where there were no 
custom-houses, and at all accessible points along an imperfectly 
guarded frontier or coast. As the customs forces became larger 
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and more alert, and revenue vessels were added as watch-dogs, 


other cunning devices were resorted to by the dishonest, which 
may be interesting to notice. 

After our present high war duties were imposed upon wines 
and liquors, it was discovered at Portland, Maine, that Hennesey 
brandy was being sold in the market at an uncommonly low 
rate. A special agent of the Treasury Department was set at 
work to find out why this brandy was cheaper where the Maine 
Liquor Law was in force than anywhere else in the United States. 
He suspected a small steamer that made frequent but irregular 
trips between Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, and the coast of Maine. 
The steamer was searched from prow to stern, without any- 
thing contraband being discovered. The excessively polite 
captain invited the fullest investigation, as is usually the case 
with the guiltiest rascals, and accompanied the searching officer, 
with a gang of lamp-bearers, the light from whose lamps seemed 
to render the darkness of the hold and cabins more visible. 
But it was noticed by the special agent that the common seamen, 
with more than sailor-like awkwardness, would invariably get 
between him and the light, especially any ray or beam of sun- 
light that might penetrate the gloomy recesses of the suspected 
vessel, Frequent remonstrances seemed to increase rather than 
diminish the gaucheries of this amazingly awkward squad. 
Dismissing the illuminators, or rather the obscurers, the officer 
discovered that the compartments or partitions between the vari- 
ous parts of the vessel were uncommonly thick, and that double 
decks, double holds, double sides, and double partitions every- 
where pervaded the construction of the vessel, It had been 
built solely for smuggling purposes. Thousands of bottles of 
the best proof brandy were found neatly stowed away between 
the false walls. The liquor and the vessel, with all its tackle, 
were confiscated, and the master and mate were sent to the 
penitentiary. As it was perhaps thought that the common 
sailors were too awkward ever to get the lock-step in State pri- 
son, they were prudently set free. 

Another class of frauds upon the revenue, at one time per- 
petrated at the same port, were made successful in this way: A 
vessel would load with a cargo of liquors upon which a heavy 
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drawback or return of duties was allowed, upon proof being 
made that the cargo was landed outside of the United States. 
The vessel would then proceed a few miles out to sea and trans- 
fer, by preconcerted arrangement, three-fourths of the cargo to a 
vessel engaged in the coasting trade, which in a day or two would 
re-land the bonded liquors at some other port in the United 
States. The captain of the first vessel would then proceed to 
some out-of-the-way West India port, and, calling upon the un- 
suspecting consul of the United States, would unfold a tale of 
woe and shipwreck that would make each particular hair on the 
consul’s head stand onend. <A solemn “ protest” would be duly 
entered and broadly “ extended,” and still further extended, until 
the captain’s tropical imagination and the innocent consul’s 
exuberant verbosity were both exhausted in depicting the hor- 
rors of the tempest, in the violent height and despairing dark- 
ness of which the prudent mariner was compelled to cast three- 
quarters of his precious cargo overboard to save the remainder 
and the lives of his crew. Armed with a certified copy of this pro- 
test proving his calamities and misfortunes at sea, the thrifty 
mariner would have no difficulty in getting his bond canceled 
and his drawback paid in gold. 

Passing to the opposite side of our national frontier, a tech- 
nical evasion of the high wool duties may be called to mind, 
which consisted in driving across the Texas border flocks of 
sheep with the wool on their backs, and, after shearing them, 
driving them back across the line into Mexico, The sheep 
paid a duty of twenty per cent. as live animals, and no more 
could be collected under the law. The duty on the wool, which 
was often four or five times greater, was evaded altogether, <A 
“free zone,” on the Mexican side of our south-western frontier, 
which partakes of the nature of both a general-order store and a 
bonded warehouse, is chiefly useful, so far as this country is con- 
cerned, in affording exceptional facilities to smugglers, Noth- 
ing short of a military cordon of United States regulars along 
the entire Mexican border will prevent the running over the line 
of horses, cattle, laces, diamonds, silks, and everything else that is 
dutiable. 

When the duty of four dollars a pound was first imposed on 
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crude opium, the Chinese had rather an ingenious way of getting 
that favorite article into San Francisco. Each Chinaman of sub- 
stance was observed to enter the harbor seated in an elaborately 
carved chair of prodigious proportions, which precious proof and 
relic of his Oriental greatness was represented to be an heir-loom 
of priceless value, but being a part of his household effects long 
in use, was of course exempt from duty. It was observed that 
these Chinese chairs were inseparable attachments to all well-to- 
do Chinamen, and that they were carried ashore right side up 
and bottom side down with the tenderest care. But, as luck 
would have it, the truck of a stevedore one day struck two 
Celestials and their heir-loom chair, on the gang-plank of a 
steamer, with the force of a battering-ram, and all at once eighty 
pounds of opium rolled down the gang-plank like so many 
cannon-balls, The cat and the opium were let out at the same 
time. Not only the seat, back, and arms of these Chinese 
chairs, but even the legs and rounds, were stuffed with the 
precious narcotic. These unsuspecting Chinamen continued to 
arrive in colossal chairs until the news got back to China that 
their trick had been discovered. The collector of the port 
of San Francisco says, that to see the studied sedateness and 
solemn dignity of these detected smugglers as they leaned back 
in their heir-looms, upon the decks of arriving vessels, would 
have raised a smile on the countenance of a wooden god or an 
{gyptian mummy. 

After this opium dodge, we need no longer doubt the fre- 
quency of the trick by which Yankee sharpers buy valuable 
horses in Canada for, say, $400, and get bills of sale made out 
so that the horse is made to cost $100 and the horse's halter 
$300. In this way $20 in duties have often been paid instead 
of $80, the true amount due. Frauds upon the revenue in the 
importation of live animals are very numerous, It is claimed 
by the importers of almost all stock and animals that are valu- 
able, that they are imported for “ breeding purposes.” Many 
head of horses, cattle, sheep, and dogs thus escape the payment 
of duty which are not entitled to free entry. Mules, it is said, 
have been sometimes passed free by stupid customs officials at 


small ports. The famous elephant Jumbo escaped the pay- 
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ment of $20,000 in duties, upon oath being made by his owner 
that he was imported for breeding purposes. The next claim 
will be that hyenas, vultures, snakes, and wild cats are imported 
for breeding purposes. 

But the chief loss to the revenue through the importation of 
wild or savage animals comes through undervaluations. The 
grotesque absurdity of the ad-valorem system, as applied to wild 
animals, is made manifest when we consider that London has 
the only market for most of these animals in the world. What 
may be the foreign market value of kangaroos, or giraffes, or 
boa-constrictors, on any particular date, in London, no customs 
examiner, even though he be an expert in snakes, could very 
well find out. The market rate would seem to depend on the 
number of buyers, or the law of supply and demand. If we had 
the usual market reports to inform the customs appraisers that 
kangaroos were “active,” that giraffes were “firm,” and that 
snakes were “easy,” possibly there might be an approximation 
to the ever-shifting foreign market value. Levity aside, no cus- 
toms officer since the flood has ever placed any other value on a 
wild live animal than that which he found in the importer’s in- 
voice, The one at New York usually sent to examine bull-dogs, 
anacondas, ete., has such a mortal dread of all savage beasts 
that he never has been known to approach within ten rods of a 
kennel of bull-dogs, or within a quarter of a mile of a vessel 
containing boa-constrictors. He always reports, after inspection 
at these safe distances, that the owner’s valuation of his live 
monsters jis true and correct ! 

Returning to the graver aspects of customs frauds, it may be 
said that the most serious individual raids upon the revenue 
have been made through collusion with customs officers. Of 
such a class were the Lawrence silk frauds in New York and 
the Newmark frauds in Milwaukee. Newmark was an importer 
of goods from Hamburg, but he had a brother who was consular 
agent at Harburg, from which latter place all his goods were 
invoiced, certified, and shipped. He was, hence, safe in his ras- 
calities, so far as the other end of the line was concerned. At 
the Milwaukee end he either bribed the deputy collector or, as 
the latter knew nothing whatever about the values of merchan- 
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dise, he bamboozled him so that Hamburg edgings, laces, ete., 
were assessed at about one-tenth of their true value. This went 
on for years at profits to the dishonest importer amounting in 
the aggregate to $200,000. An appraiser was at length appointed 
at Milwaukee, and on the day that the appointment was an- 
nounced Newmark informed his confidential clerk that the 
appointment rendered it necessary that he should go out of 
business. He left for Europe, and was never caught or punished. 
The Lawrence silk frauds differed in this, that, through con- 
nivance with a deputy collector, a particular case of goods in an 
importation of eight or ten cases, was sent to the appraiser's stores 
for examination. This marked and designated case was found 
to be all right in kind, quantity, and value, while the remaining 
seven or nine which were not examined, were, in point of fact, all 
wrong. The goods they contained were more valuable than the 
invoice represented, their quality was better and quantity usu- 
ally greater, and they were subject to higher rates of duty. In- 
stead of being assessed at sixty per cent., the rate on silks, the 
fraudulent importer paid at most thirty-five per cent. on cotton 
goods according to his false invoice designation, or even a lower 
rate. The Government was, hence, cheated in rates of duty, in 
values, and in quantities. All concerned in these frauds were 
either imprisoned or driven out of the country. 

A fraudulent practice that has prevailed at the port of New 
York quite recently is to throw overboard from the incoming 
Havana steamers water-proof India-rubber bags containing sev- 
eral thousand cigars each. These floating bags are picked up 
by confederates in open boats and skiffs, who are instructed to 
approach the vessel at certain points in the lower bay. <As 
cigars are subject to high compound duties, they are constantly 
being smuggled in small quantities in the many hiding-places in 
steamers and in every conceivable way. 

Time does not permit us to dwell on the commoner devices 
of smugglers, such as placing false bottoms in trunks, inserting 
valuable laces or delicate surgical instruments between the leaves 
of books coming through the mails, or concealing articles of 
little bulk and large value about the person or within the linings 
of muffs, cloaks, and other garments. Women, who seem to be 
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born with an inclination to smuggle, but who would shudder at 
the thought of taking a penny wrongfully from any one person, 
will without compunctions of conscience cheerfully rob the Gov- 
ernment—that is, every man, woman, and child in the United 
States. They must be reminded that female inspectors will 
be sure to search their too well-rounded persons, without much 
regard to their protests or feelings. It must be remembered 
also that the laws concerning duties on wearing apparel are now 
so liberally construed that all persons who wish to buy a few 
hundred dollars’ worth of clothing, can save the expense of a trip 
to Europe by buying it in London or Paris. 

We come lastly to consider undervaluations, through which 
much the largest losses to the revenues occur. Smuggling dia- 
monds under mustard plasters on the backs of pretended invalids, 
is trifling compared with this. As there is no legal penalty 
for undervaluations unless they reach ten per cent., it is the 
habit of not over-scrupulous importers to place an invoice value 
upon their merchandise, less by from two to nine per cent. than 
its actual foreign market value. If the customs examiner is 
inexperienced, or even if he is a real expert, he may not de- 
tect a comparatively small undervaluation, or he may incline 
to give the importer the benefit of the doubt. Moreover, the 
best experts concede that in most lines of merchandise it is 
impossible to come within less than five per cent. of their true 
market value. Hence they often hesitate to advance invoice 
values, because they cannot swear positively that goods are un- 
dervalued just five or exactly eight per cent. Outside business 
experts often differ in their estimates of foreign market value 
from five to fifteen per cent. The judgments of the best men, 
therefore, upon a matter so uncertain and fluctuating as foreign 
market value, are necessarily fallible. The actual market value 
of two thousand kinds of merchandise at a thousand places or 
ports in Europe, Asia, and South America, upon a particular 
day in the year, cannot be accurately ascertained. Hence under- 
valuations and consequent losses to the revenue are inseparable 
from the ad-valorem system of duties, 

The only efficacious remedies are specific duties upon all goods 
that from their nature will bear a weight, quantity, or yard duty. 
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Every eminent Secretary of the Treasury, from Alexander 
Hamilton to John Sherman, has favored this, and every customs 
expert, from the great wool expert, Mr. John A. Baush, with his 
forty-two years of experience, down to all recent collectors, 
naval officers, and appraisers, have urged a change to the specific 
system. The Zollverein remedy for smuggling and undervalu- 
ations would not probably prove so efficacious on this continent 
as among the German States, for the reason that Canada and 
Mexico have too long and too exposed coast lines to render it 
safe to add them to our own. The poorly paid Canadian and 
dishonest Mexican customs agents could hardly be trusted to 
protect the revenues of the United States under our present 
complex tariff system, when the best experts of New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia are hardly equal to that enormous 
task, An American-Canadian-Mexican Zollverein would only 
extend the area and increase the volume of smuggling and other 


frauds upon the common revenue, and render undervaluations 
easier and more general. What our complex tariff needs is sim- 
plification. When our import duties are collected from a small 
number of articles, as in great Britain, the difficulties in collect- 
ing our whole revenue will cease and the vexations of honest 
merchants will be at an end. 


JAMES Q. Howarp. 
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AT intervals of approximate regularity appear in print as- 
saults on editors from contributors to the press. Articles of this 
sort are much alike in argument and manner. They are objur- 
gatory, and not urbane. They include the whole race of editors, 
accusing them all of many faults and crimes, usually of imbe- 
cility, ignorance, conceit, brutality, and, by fair implication, man- 
slaughter. These invectives appear in print only by grace of 
some editor. This is of course amusing; but it is more than 
that, it is instructive also. Because, when the reader reflects, it 
begins to appear that the editor must have had some purpose in 
publishing matter privately offensive to him; that he must have 
had a reason for it, so being proved a creature possessed of rea- 
soning powers. And indeed it would be found so, if one ven- 
tured to inquire; it would be learned that the editor, being 
aware of the general curiosity regarding affairs of manuscript 
and print, of magazines and newspapers, published the matter 
without regard to his own sensibilities because he thought it 
was good for his purpose. 

By so brief a passage from fancy to fact may be reached the 
principle determining the acceptance of such articles, and of all 
articles, by all editors worth considering. No one of them ever 
worked, or could work, to good purpose, on any other principle 
or plan. No editor fit for his calling ever opens his letters with- 
out the hope of coming upon a fresh writer who shall have struck 
out some new line of topic or treatment. His ideal “ copy” is 
that which shall be better than any other. If, owing to the frailty 
of human nature, his own and the writer's, such copy never 
reaches him, or he does not know it when he sees it (from its 
unwontedness), nevertheless in his breast hope springs eternal ; 
he makes what approximation is possible for him, his standard 
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remains unchanged, his principle unaltered. The proposition 
that editors, like most persons in this world, endeavor to con- 
duct their affairs in the manner best designed to accomplish their 
purposes, may be called an identical one. That they do not take 
to their calling with purposes such as are imputed by Mr. Tony 
Weller to pike-keepers, “ partly with the view of being solitary, 
and partly to revenge themselves on mankind,” must be believed 
on my statement, being plainly insusceptible of proof. It re- 
mains, then, to account for the crimes alleged against editors. 

It might be thought sufficient to say that the allegations are 
brought by unsuccessful writers. This is partly true. It is 
partly untrue, since the writers whose complaints are printed 
succeed at least so far, and often farther. It is entirely true that 
writers whose copy is eagerly desired in all offices do not com- 
plain of editors. But the matter is thus only removed a step, 
and the question then is, why do not the unsuccessful writers 
succeed like these others? The defense of editors thus becomes 
a review of writers. 

To begin well down, yet not so far as to exclude many per- 
sons who would be shocked to know that they were included, it 
ought to be said that a very large class of intending writers is 
made up of persons whose main qualification is the possession of 
writing implements. They require mention here only because 
dealing with them is a part of every editor’s labor. From such 
writers the magazine editor is comparatively free, but they are a 
pest of newspaper offices. These are they who do not conceive 
of writing as an art, and have no idea that ideas are required 
from a writer. A type of this class is the young man who lately 
offered copy to the editor of a great newspaper, with the state- 
ment that he purposed supporting himself by writing for the 
press while he was getting an education. This inversion of the 
due order of things is perhaps an extreme case so far as mere 
form is concerned, but it is essentially typical, and bears the true 
note of its class. 

Making no further account of such writers, who are noticed 
only because they exist, it should be remarked of those whose 
work may be seriously considered, that a great deal of their copy 
is so ill-prepared as to be heavily handicapped in the race for 
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editorial favor. There are a few rudimentary rules of manu- 
script-making, not much more advanced than the precepts of the 
behavior-books about not scratching the head with one’s fork at 
table, etc., which many writers even of some pretension will not 
observe. The proportion is almost incredible of copy in which 
such liberties are taken with editorial patience as only the great- 
est writer might allow himself, though he would not. But hum- 
ble ones indulge in them freely. These defects are curable, and 
therefore are comparatively indifferent if the quality of the 
matter is good enough. Yet they excite prejudice in the mind 
of the man that must work over them. And not only is ill- 
prepared copy an unnecessary tax upon the patience and strength 
of an editor, and an eater-up of his day, rigidly limited by the 
sastward motion of the earth to the space of twenty-four hours 
or thereabouts, besides being presumptive evidence of an unprac- 
ticed and unskilled hand, but, further, if the matter is good, it 
may be hard to make it out, and fair judgment of it is hindered. 
It is difficult to say what the proportion is of rejected copy 
that would have been accepted if it had been fairly written 
out; probably it is not large, because editors are too eager for 
good matter not to labor after it and over it; but there is some 
small proportion of such. Under the circumstances it might be 
supposed that writers would invariably observe the few known 
and simple rules of their craft; but in fact no other product of 
human intelligence is so badly prepared for market as are manu- 
scripts. Yet it may be doubted whether it has ever occurred to a 
writer that copy might have been rejected because it was almost 
illegible, because it would have cost more than it was worth to 
prepare it for print, because, in short, its shapelessness made 
offering it as a piece of merchandise a pure impertinence. 

Other griefs and wrongs of editors are somewhat apart from 
the present discussion. Of such is the inexplicable indifference 
of writers to prescribed rules as to forms of approach and other 
particulars of business, observance of which is necessary for 
convenience of management and economy of time in editorial 
offices. An editor may keep an advertisement standing in his 
journal, requesting that no copy shall be sent to him until after 
his approval of the proposed topic, without perceptible check to 
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the flow of unexpected contributions. He may advertise in every 
number that he will not return unused manuscripts, that he will not 
correspond with writers about rejected copy, nor give lessons in 
authorship by letter, after the “Chautauqua” manner, and yet his 
mails will be full of perfectly impossible manuscripts, with re- 
quest to return if not used, or the deadly familiar pages of per- 
sonal confidence and prayer for literary guidance. No notice 
that can be invented seems to touch these people. It would 
seem that they consider editors hardly as of the human family, 
and not entitled to the decencies of civilized intercourse. Often 
they are not content merely to disregard all rules, but either pri- 
vately or sometimes openly in print object to the existence and 
enforcement of them, and indulge in abuse of the editor for pre- 
suming to manage his business in his own way. “By what 
right,” they say, “does he destroy the work of others—work 
into which far better and cleverer people than he is have put their 
labor, absolutely thrown away by a supercilious person to whom 
it has been intrusted?” But, dear sir, or madam, it is by all the 
right in the world. The question of comparative goodness and 
cleverness has nothing to do with the case. You sent in your 
work on the editor’s terms, no other terms existing or being pos- 
sible ; by the act of sending in, you accepted them either explie- 
itly or implicitly, according as they were known or unknown to 
you. You might as well find fault with your physician for 
being away from his office between four and six when he adver- 
tises his office hours as from twelve till two. “ But why make 
any such rule?” one asks; “why should people’s work be not 
returned, but destroyed?” Well, in the first place, it costs a 
good sum to pay people for keeping account of rejected manu- 
scripts and sending them back with appropriate remarks. On 
the other hand, there are a score or two of modern inexpensive 
ways of duplicating manuscripts, which should be employed by a 
writer who cares enough about his matter to want a copy of it. 
And, finally, the rule does, no doubt, serve as a barrier, and by 
a beautiful provision of nature, editorial barriers of every kind 
detain only the lighter and more worthless material. Nobody 
has ever explained the working of this apparently blind selec- 
tion, but the result is very sure and most beneficent. 
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The process of exclusion hitherto carried on leaves for con- 
sideration the body of writers of higher character and compe- 
tence, whose complaints against editors, made with more show 
of reason if made at all, it may be thought must be disposed 
of with more difficulty. They are disposed of with more diffi- 
culty, though the answer to them is easy enough, and very plain, 
and the difficulty is only in getting it accepted not merely 
as true, but as probable or possible. Its form is of the essence 
of simplicity ; the substance of it ought not to be incredible; yet 
generations of editors now unborn may have to spend their days 
in repeating the plain truth that the writers who do not succeed 
do not write well enough. They make copy according to the 
laws of the art, they have English, they have ideas more or 
less ; indeed, the mass of copy good enough to require attention, 
of the grade that may be called tolerable, is amazing in quantity. 
The trouble is, that it is not a little better. It is the something 
more than this that the editor wants. The particular fault may 
be defect of the logical faculty, or of definite purpose; or dif- 
fuseness, or lack of adaptation of topic to time, to place, to the 
particular readers addressed. Or it may be absence of suf- 
ficiently original thought. Perhaps a dilution of the editor’s best 
articles is offered to him in innocent unconsciousness by writers 
whose “views” have been gained from reading his journal—a 
very common case this latter. 

It is difficult for one knowing what really goes on, to put out 
of his head the verse of the Psalm: “Then stood up Phinehas, 
and executed judgment ; and so the plague was stayed.” Yet it 
is the Phinehas of our day against whom accusations are forever 
brought like these following: That nothing will go with him 
without a great name attached. That, at least, an unknown 
writer has no chance with him. That he favors personal friends, 
or members of a clique. That he says he has no room, but 
afterward accepts other copy; or that a topic is preéngaged, yet 
nothing on the subject ever appears. That he will not accept 
copy at a low rate, or even free, by way of introduction of a new 
writer. That he knows nothing of the public taste. 

These are a few of the stock complaints, all marked by the 
curious delusion that editors conduct their affairs on principles 
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different from those of men in any other business. Some of them 
are addressed more to editors of magazines than to newspaper 
editors, but the lines run together. To take them briefly in 
order: No doubt the case is not unknown of a journal “ paying 
for names,” but on the other hand it is known as a deadly prac- 
tice; the whole editorial profession will agree that no policy can 
be in the long run so fatal as this. There is a sense in which it 
is true that a great name will certainly carry copy; for instance, 
a signed article by Queen Victoria on Mr. Gladstone at this mo- 
ment would be a prize to any English-writing editor, and this 
even though the contents should be such that it would stand no 
chance of acceptance from a common hand. But the case is 
clearly exceptional ; and moreover it may be instructive to note 
that in this instance, chosen merely as a most advanced and ex- 
treme type, editorial habit of mind has compelled the writer into 
preserving a marked fitness of relation between author and topic; 
and the fact is, that an article by the Kaiser on Mr. Gladstone 
would not have half the value. But, allowing for exceptional 
cases, the rule is, that if the copy is good enough the name is 
of the least consequence. Rather is a new name preferred, and 
for the plainest reasons. Great writers die, and the editor must 
have a nursery; he must be bringing on new men to take the 
places of old. Readers will remind themselves of magazines 
that made no such provision for the future, but depending on 
a few great writers while they lived, afterward, when they died, 
in dim imitation of them, fell into a lethargy, to be far out- 
stripped by more wide-awake competitors. Moreover, in any 
case the public may tire of the same writers continually. This, 
too, the editor has always in mind—getting into a rut, he calls 
it, and is wildly alive to the danger of ruts. Just now there is 
not so much danger of ruts; the difficulty is, to get the great 
writers; there are not enough of them “to go round.” They 
are all men busy with other things; they require time for accumu- 
lating facts; they cannot produce, each one, more than two or 
three considerable articles in a year. Thus there is plenty of 
room for the others. 

Well, but of these we hear that they must at least be known, 
if not great—no chance for an absolutely unknown writer. This 
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is really grotesque. Every known writer became known, from 
being unknown, through the discernment of some editor. Every 
editor, it cannot be too often repeated, is always anxiously 
searching for unknown writers. A first-rate article from a 
known hand is good to him so far as it goes, it fills its own space 
well, it is like a dividend from an investment; but a first-rate 
article from a fresh writer is a clear addition to capital. It is 
within my knowledge that twice within the recent history of a 
prominent magazine, after the number was made up and the title- 
page was completed, an article from an eminent hand has been 
withdrawn to make room for one from a writer who was utterly 
unknown. I know, too, a magazine editor who, coming casu- 
ally upon some clever bits of work in an obscure rural newspa- 
per, took trouble to search out the writer and to make him known, 
as a possibility, to an editor of a great metropolitan journal. 
That editor, for his part, instantly sent for the writer, gave him 
a good deal of precious time, which might have proved sheer 
waste, and then set him at work. It may be asked how, then, it 
happens that so many known names are seen constantly, and so 
few unknown? Why, clearly, editors cannot ask unknown per- 
sons to contribute, while the known writers write much better 
than most of the volunteers. Moreover, for an article on a spe- 
cial topic the editor will apply to a person who knows it thor- 
oughly, and the men who know things thoroughly are commonly 
known men. So, naturally, a great railway manager writes on 
railways, an eminent economist on economics, the man who 
has performed some feat that made him famous is asked to 
write about it. They are known before they are known as 
writers. 

As for personal friends and cliques, the danger from the latter 
(of ruts) is so enormous that the instinct of self-preservation 
must be trusted to keep an editor from it. And it is an error to 
suppose that personal friendship gives a writer advantage. On 
the contrary, the editor dreads and would avoid anything that 
may affect the free exercise of his judgment; the question of the 
quality of a man’s thought and expression may become very 
delicate and difficult when complicated with personal feeling. 
For this reason an editor’s intimate acquaintance often hesitates 
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to offer a contribution, and the editor is slow to invite one from 
him. If an article is offered and accepted, or if one is invited, 
the writer suspects the editor of not acting quite freely, and both 
are embarrassed. 

The phrase “ want of room” has been the object, perhaps, of 
more ignorant ridicule, ill-founded doubt, and contumely, than 
any other that can be readily remembered. No doubt it is 
sometimes an approximate phrase, “language thrown out,” as 
Mr. Matthew Arnold says, “at an object of consciousness.” But 
those to whom it is addressed may profitably read through Mr. 
Arnold's paragraph. “ Evidently,” it goes on, “if the object be 
one not fully to be grasped, and one to inspire emotion, the lan- 
guage of figure and feeling will satisfy us better about it, will 
cover more of what we seek to express, than the language of 
literal fact and science; the language of science about it will be 
below what we feel to be the truth.” ‘“ Want of room,” at differ- 
ent times, may mean different things. Commonly it conveys 
very nearly literal or scientific truth. It does not mean, at any 
time, that the editor’s journal is never to print another new 
article. Sometimes it may signify that there is no room for 
matter on the same or like topic, or of similar kind, range, value, 
quality, with the matter refused. Even when there is literally 
no room for anything, the editor may, for good cause, take out 
something, and make room, which actually he had not before; 
the whole state or proportion of things changes unexpectedly, 
and he must adapt his journal to new conditions. He may an- 
swer to a proposal that the topic has already been given out to 
be covered by one of his writers, and yet nothing of the sort 
shall appear. But the explanation of this would probably be 
that the writer either failed wholly to keep his engagement, or 
treated the topic differently, or made some compromise or altered 
arrangement. The term of human life is such that editors can- 
not undertake universal explanation of these matters; they must 
leave them ‘‘to men’s charitable speeches,” to the conclusion of 
common sense that they do not practice lying from love of it, 
nor deny themselves opportunities of profit and advantage in 
their business for the pleasure of giving pain, 

Oopy offered at a low price, or gratis, is not thereby com- 
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mended to an editor. Not to rely upon the saying of Christopher 
North that “an unpaid contributor is, ex vi termini, an ass,” con- 
sider what small proportion of the total cost, say of a magazine, 
is the price of a single article, and reflect that each number con- 
tains ten, or possibly twenty articles, each article therefore rep- 
resenting a tenth or a twentieth of the whole chance of interest- 
ing the public in that number. Compute, then, the sum that 
should be considered an equivalent for missing that tenth or 
twentieth of opportunity through printing an article because it 
is cheap, in place of one included for its merit. 

Finally, it is said that editors are ignorant, that they do not 
know what interests the public; indeed, it is a proverb that 
anybody can “run a newspaper” better than the editor, and the 
same may be said of magazines. It might appear that this 
branch of the discussion must consist of assertion and counter- 
assertion, yet, though doubtless legal proof cannot be made of 
the proposition that editors commonly understand their business, 
a very high degree of probability may be established. Like 
other men exercising a particular vocation, an editor begins with 
some natural aptitude and trained faculties. Much more than is 
the case with most other men, his skill grows with the exercise 
of it. His judgment is constantly revised by the whole body of 
his readers, with whom he is in perpetual close communication, 
so that he cannot escape knowing the good or ill effect of his 
work. A newspaper editor knows always about the circulation 
of the paper; if it goes up or down, he knows it, and shortly he 
knows the reason why. The magazine editor, putting forth his 
efforts by pulses, at rarer intervals, can tell even which particular 
article has caught the public fancy when his circulation takes a 
bound. Meantime, as a check upon conceit or indifference, to 
keep his judgment pure and alert, is the editor's knowledge that 
a large sum of his own or other people’s money is staked upon it. 
It is absurd to say that these men, whose whole business is to 
know, do not know. If they do not know, nobody can know, and 
nobody can know that they do not know, for nobody else has 
any sufficient means of judging. 

An editor, like a merchant, knows the sort of merchandise 
suitable for his trade. He knows better than most merchanta, 
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because he keeps to one “line” The dry pron xla man's, the rr'o- 
cery man's, the haberdasher’s judgment about a purchase is 
allowed to be final; only the editor's is thought to be fit matter 
for discussion and for revision by the least fortunate drummers 
in literary goods, 

JAMES I, LEARNED, 


a 


JAY GOULD, 


POWER to survive makes one at least a fine ruin, and this 
plenitude of mortality—by which is meant that length of career 
furthest from immortality—attaches to some strange people, like 
Peter B, Sweeny, Daniel FE. Sickles, and Jay Gould, Each of 
these has survived his class and made the punning tailor’s phrase 
of “ the survival of the /it-ist,” a serious reflection upon the irony of 
fate. It will be found, I apprehend, that the rewards of Nature to 
her own are not fortuitous even in these cases. The town poli- 
tician with foresight, the outlaw with discipline, the peddler with 
habits, rise to become, if they link healthy parentage and ocecu- 
pation with some respectable groupings, the exempted ringster, 
the military reminiscence, and the financier. Society, in its 
swarming state, takes a certain fecbleness of individualism and 
substitutes an unenterprising respectability for nature’s own 
selections, which do the bold, darkish things, like Andrew 
Jackson killing his man, or Sam Houston playing Lord Clive 
again, when clamor had driven him from his native common- 
wealth. 

There have been times when all the men who hated Jay 
Gould, felt him to be that one pillar of the temple which the blind 
destructionist Samson had taken hold of to bury all Philistinism, 
when Gould's solvency was the insurance of his period, aud the 
rumor of his collapse was like the cracking of the mainmast in 
the storm. This was the case after the failure of the Marine 
Bank, when some of the small cubs of the bear element began to 
whisper that Gould would fail, and in the increasing fear of it the 
great bears joined the great bulls to prevent such a wide-spread 
catastrophe. Vanderbilt could have failed with less significance 
at that moment, because Gould had become the greater type of 
faith and enterprise. He did not fail, and did not die, and did 
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not retire, as nearly al] his speculative contemporaries have done. 
He is the survivor, the chief individual yet; and a portion 
of the American people, and all who are not the slaves of 
their newspapers, have ever increased their admiration of his 
buoyancy according to the proportion of abuse he receives. 
Nothing more shakes a timid heart, or more nerves a bold one, 
than unintermittent newspaper harshness which to an extent 
represents the majority sentiment, and plays the prattle of its 
tyranny upon the man whose hands are full. He is like the 
horse harnessed and geared back, and pulling his load through 
the mosquito bottoms where prayer would not avail him, but 
progress is the only salvation. 

New York State seemed reserved from settlement until the 
close of the Revolution, in order that its great facilities for com- 
merce might be taken in hand by a new race. It contained a 
public domain, Indians, confiscated estates, water-ways, and 
ways for roads, and presented the same general field for corrup- 
tion and speculation that the United States frontier and West 
have given in our time. From Governor George Clinton down 
to little Aaron Burr, everybody was impeached for some betrayal 
of trust, either in fraudulent sales of lands or lobbied bank 
charters, and the State was wheeled into the heresies of Jefferson, 
which led straight toward repudiation, by the selfishness of its 
rulers, who were unwilling to concede any of their patronage to 
the federal government, and repeated Jefferson's libel upon 
Hamilton, that he was for " monarchy bottomed on corruption,” 
With Governor Clinton inarrying his daughter to the Genet 
of that day, and Kdward Livingstone flying from hia bond, and 
Aaron Durr awindling hia elienta or welling their love-letters, 
there seemed scant moral foundation to ereet an empire State 
upon, Lut the masses prevailed, and between the tavern 
keeper's son, Van Buren, and the Holland Land Company's 
lawyer, Seward, the State took her place ia the ruler of States, 
where she remains, 

Connectiout played a leading part as a eomponent of New 
York, and more expecially that portion of it dominated from 
New Haven, which was a city-of-London colony, and quite dif 
ferent from Lartford or the Doston-settled colony, The Gould 
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family produced a judge in Connecticut, who erected a law 
school, and some of the family passed the Hudson and were 
founders of Delaware County, New York, where, without further 
delay, I shall introduce Jay Gould in his own language used in 
his own history of that county, which was published before he 
was of age: 


‘* The first act of open hostility was perpetrated on the sixth of July, 1844, 
upon the premises of Mr. John B. Gould. A savage horde sprung from their 
hiding places, and with demon-like yells rushed up and surrounded Mr. Gould, 
who was standing with his little son in the open air in front of the house. We 
were that son. Fifteen guns were poised within a few feet of his head, while 
the chief stood over him with fierce gesticulations and sword drawn. Oh, the 
agony of my youthful mind, as I expected every moment to behold him 
prostrated a lifeless corpse upon the ground. His doting care and parental 
love had endeared him to his family. But he stood his ground firmly; he 
never yielded an inch. Conscious of right, he shrunk from no sense of fear.” 


The oceasion was the strikes against the payment of rents 
g ] 


for leased New York lands by an organization more formidable 
than any of the kind in the present day. Amidst such scenes of 
disorder Jay Gould was grown, and, like his father, he has “stood 
his ground firmly” in our day against rioters in Missouri, 
Without assistance from Governors or President, taking upon 
himself obligations that half the press and people ran away 
from, 


Thus the youthful Gould wrote in hia bool: : 


"So far as legal and perstiasive means would prove effectual, we have ever 
deemed it a uty and a privilege to raise our voiee iniformly on the side of the 
oppressed against the oppressor, But when we behold an infuriated mob, dis 
fuised as Indians, regardless of law, determined by force to make all things 
subservient to the eonsummation of their own ends, here our co-operation ter 
iiinates, and we must henceforth regard them with pity for their errors, as 
lamentable vietima of the machinationa of a diseased imagination, Hrror may 
flourish for a time, and even seem to overshadow the prineiples of juatioe; but 
Americana still adhere to the principles of our free inetitutions, whose noble 
deoatiny may for a tine seem perverted and forgotten, yet they possess a prin 
ciple whieh in the end will work their signal triumph,” 


In it any wonder that faith and resistance to brute pressure 
like thin should, in thirty years more, produce the most extraor 
dinary personage in the land? ‘The son of that firm country 
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pioneer and trader has accumulated a fortune equal to Queen Vic- 
toria’s, with Prince Albert's thrift and England's taxes in the 
scales. He began where our most successful ancestor began, a 
surveyor like Washington, and next took up Grant’s occupation 
of tanner, both avocations showing the nature of the trackless, 
wooded region at the head of the Delaware, in which he was 
reared. 

The absurd dogma of State rights had called for a railway 
along the southern tier of counties, to “balance” the natural 
highway where the New York Central Railway ran. Passing into 
two other State jurisdictions and paying them toll, as the Chris- 
tians did the Turks on the road to Jerusalem, this Erie road be- 
gan in artificiality and ended in bankruptcy. At first it was not 
allowed to connect with any railway in New Jersey, lest some 
other kind of American than the New Yorker might make a dol- 
lar. It was chartered in 1833, was indorsed by the State in 
1836, and it failed in 1842 with a fraudulent assignment. It was 
opened, in 1851, by a great statesman who had just sold him- 
self to the compromises of slavery, and was as drunk as the 
enterprise he celebrated. By 1859, the road’s paper went to 
protest, and it was reorganized under a totally new charter at 
the beginning of the civil war. 

Jay Gould’s whole youth was lived abreast of and beside 
this Erie Railway, and naturally enough he looked upon it as 
the greatest and most oft-ruined possession attainable by man. 
Himself a pupil of the times and seldom an originator, he drew 
his examples from such men as Erastus Corning and James 
McHenry, who were extenders of railway systems in that day, 
and he proceeded from surveyor to be contractor and lessor of 
partial lines and the agent of railroad consolidations. Having 
made a good turn of a piece of railway tributary to the Delaware 
and Hudson Company—which caused him in subsequent years 
to make a fight for the extension of this property to the Erie 
road—Gould and a neighbor, Eldridge, proceeded to prepare the 
Connecticut State Extension of the Erie system to Boston. At 
the same time James Fisk, Jr., was securing the Fall River line 
of steamers for the Erie Railway. The controlling spirit of this 
road was now Daniel Drew, who had voluntarily set up Fisk as 
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his broker, and Drew’s great adversary was Cornelius Vander- 
bilt. Not one of the four had become a railroad man legiti- 
mately but Gould, and he was the pupil of the other three in the 
transactions that were to follow. Vanderbilt, having secured 
the New York Central Railway, wanted the Erie also, which 
Drew desired to keep for Wall Street speculation. 

The two older men engaged in the most revolutionary 
schemes of piracy to carry out their intents. While Drew issued 
150,000 shares of Erie to himself and fled to Jersey City with 
the company’s books, Vanderbilt issued to himself $55,000,000 
in new shares of Hudson River and Central stock. The latter 
nevertheless sued Drew, and brought the courts of New York, 
demoralized by gold gambling and the war, into the concerns of 
these men. George G. Barnard was Vanderbilt's judge, and 
issued the first injunction. 

Mr. Gould was at this time an Erie director, and found 
Drew about to dispose of him and his associates to Vander- 
bilt. He appeared, at the age of about thirty-two, as the compe- 
titor of the greatest speculator in the world, who was seventy- 
four years old. No defense is made of the methods and instru- 
ments of Gould, but he taught Vanderbilt that one man was 
probably his match, and in the course of time Vanderbilt's pos- 
terity acknowledged the equality, and became associates of Gould 
in enterprises. This marks the fact that in Gould was the ele- 
ment of moral progress, as there never was in Fisk, who lost his 
life through low affiliations. Yet the common public of New 
York made Fisk their favorite and regretted his death, while 
Gould they never have been able to comprehend, so much at a 
disadvantage are plainness and modesty. 

In 1868 occurred the still mysterious Black Friday operation, 
which brought public opinion so fiercely down upon the new 
controllers of the Erie road. This transaction was invented by 
an old Washington lobbyist and dismissed committee clerk, who 
married a sister of General Grant after that plain hero became 
famed. He sold his house to Grant and to Sherman successively, 
and then sold Grant's reputation, as far as he could, to Fisk, 
claiming that the new President would hold gold in the treasury 
and not permit a “ bull” movement in that coin to be interfered 
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with. Gould also probably bought a quantity of gold, and the 
sub-treasurer at New York or some one at Grant’s elbow may have 
been in the scheme, It was like thousands of gold speculations 
in war times nursed on battles and rumors, and neither better nor 
worse than they. Gould lost his money, and saw that Grant had 
been used also, and in subsequent years he and General Grant 
were upon a sound understanding. 

Wall Street is a highly subtilized arena. That Jay Gould 
has passed nearly a quarter of a century there, and kept all his 
temperament, health, habits, and money, too, is an evidence of his 
intellectual equipoise; and into this subject moral and philosoph- 
ical distinctions do not enter. He has lost, and paid his losses 
also, to the extent of sacrificing on one occasion his interest in 
the Union Pacific Railway, which he had brought up from cor- 
ruption to new importance. When he left the Erie Railway he 
paid a heavy judgment rendered against him in such material as 
the plaintiff was willing to receive. 

The Erie Railway, penetrating the land of his youth, he prob- 
ably has desired to recover during all his extended operations, 
and the Wabash system, which was a ruin before it was all 
made, he took hold of, no doubt, in order to loop it on to Erie 
and penetrate to the West. The Missouri Pacific system he 
bought at fair sale and relieved Colonel Thomas 8S. Scott under 
circumstances of indulgence and delicacy from the heavy weight 
of his Texas Pacific. This property he expended a great sum of 
money upon, and purchased the Iron Mountain road to control the 
Southwest. <A better railroad man than himself, Huntington, 
has paralleled his system, but like Mr. Gould has yet failed to 
connect his rails with New York. 

Last January Jay Gould retired from Wall Street nearly co- 
incidently with the death of his compeer, William H. Vanderbilt, 
whose sons have also abandoned speculation. Gould kept up his 
pace with three generations of this family, and quitted the course 
voluntarily, without leaving behind him a competitor. The 
brokers and bears, who assailed his name all day long, always 
linking it irreverently with the Deity, are heart-broken at his 
departure. 

It is as aspeculator pure and simple that Jay Gould is to be 
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considered. His railways, telegraphs, and elevated cars are 
merely his materials of speculation and investment, since he is 
neither electrician, engineer, nor inventor. He uever pretended 
to be more than a Wall Street operator and financier, and se- 
lected for his aids men whom he did not debar from full credit for 
their accomplishments. He is not jealous of his associates, who 
are all persons of full moral and social significance—Hopkins, 
Hoxie, Eckart, Dodge, Dillon, Swayne. Eckart controls more 
telegraph wire than any other individual or corporation in the 
world, and is an operator at the instrument. General Dodge for 
a time commanded an army for the Union, and Mr. Hoxie is said 
to be from Arkansas, The efficiency of these men and their 
stubborn, unflinching natures have been attested in many a 
strike, riot, and suit at law, and they draw their spark from Jay 
Gould. 

He is without any mystery, sometimes seems to talk without 
caution, nourishes no small resentments after a treaty, and is a 
master of practical information and habitual reflection. The 
major who dropped him down an area he never molested at law, 
considering that in the real fight the angry man had lost; but the 
breakers of his property he follows down and spends his money 
to convict. 

Vested rights and freedom to manage one’s own, Gould has 
stood up for since in childhood he saw his father mobbed. He 
is said never to have betrayed the least apprehension when the 
Knights of Labor sent him a bushel of cowardly anonymous 
letters every day, but when the recent suit of another telegraph 
company was being tried, he showed unexpected feeling—some 
thought because the beneficiary of the damages would be 
Edward Stokes. 

In his habits Jay Gould is as careful as John Calvin. He has 
a wife, one daughter, and three sons, the oldest child probably 
twenty-five. Jay Gould might have been a scholar if he had 
not become a trader. His yacht, which any monarch in Europe 
might desire, and his villa on the Hudson, the gates of which 
stand wide open to the public, are much used by him for read- 
ing. Reflection is the undertone of his temperament, simplicity 
his physician, astuteness his weapon. He will give up half his 
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bedroom to one of his clerks, and blame no man for doing the 
best that is possible for himself. His own property, if times re- 
main normal, is probably worth seventy-five millions of dollars. 
He had, during the great riots at St. Louis, thirty millions in the 
imperiled railroad there, and at the same time had thirty mill- 
ions at par in telegraph stock and ten millions in the elevated 
railroads. 

Gould, or some other such accumulator, must have come in 
our time as a human honey-ant to hold the percolations of a 
mighty general expenditure upon works of intercourse. The 
question for us to consider is, whether he is not rather a contri- 
bution to the species than a reflection upon it. As a disturbing 
sause he has been mild and not wanton, and the low figure of 
telegraphy and low cost of intelligence at this moment are some- 
what due to him, though he has compelled the absorption of 
more wires. His example has been his bane as well; a tres- 
passer upon old corporations, he in turn suffers trespass, but no 
complaint escapes his mouth, philosophic to the end. 

The spectacle of this man as a self-contained individual, not 
flushed nor degraded by success, is on the whole a compliment 
to the race out of which he comes. His imitators lash them- 
selves into a fury over what they call his crimes, while he, who 
should show the wear of crime, if there be any, is pacific as the 
deep river by which he lives, and presents, in the end, neither 
the spectacle of Lesseps attacking mountains with a lottery and 
beggaring the French peasantry for false glory’s sake, nor of 
one dead Vanderbilt consulting spiritual mediums and another 
expiring of a tumult of the brain. With every energy of America 
directed to growing rich by short cuts and leaps, this man has 
beat the age at its favorite game, and beat it young. 

Jay Gould possesses the art of speculating in its perfection, 
and he is without the pride to let opprobrium deter him from 
gaining any advantage. little sensibility is a large disqualifi- 
cation in the path of greed; and what degree of that article he 
originally possessed he probably found no sorrow in losing, as it 
was the Rubicon that divided him from the imperial state of 
his ignorant predecessors, like Drew. Drew was a Methodist, 
who founded a theological seminary while setting Fisk, the 
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breaker of all the commandments, up in business, to mortify 
his country. It is far more likely that the apprentices of Jay 
Gould will possess the refinement that leads to honesty than 
that Gould himself ever could have done justice to his character 
with such examples set before his youth. 

GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND. 


































THE TEMPERANCE TRILEMMA. 


THE pious belief that the excess of every social evil tends to 
insure its abolition, seems almost to have been disproved by the 
history of the alcohol habit. When the yoke of despots had 
made deliverance more desirable than life itself, despotism had 
reached the term of its power. When the rule of priests had 
made the hatred of shams burn hotter than the fire of the stake, 
no Jesuitical intrigues could prevent the triumph of the Protes- 
tant revolt. But though the evil of intemperance has long been 
recognized as the blighting curse of modern civilization, the sore- 
felt need of relief seems thus far to have revealed no remedy. 

After half a century of incessant labor, the champions of re- 
form must admit the humiliating truth that the poison-traffic 
continues to increase in a ratio exceeding that of our rapidly 
increasing population. In the United States the consumption 
of alcoholic liquors of all kinds has increased 45 per cent. in 
the past fifteen years. The consumption of lager-beer has nearly 
doubled in twelve years. Since 1866 the capital invested in the 
breweries of Great Britain and Germany has increased at the 
average rate of 44 per cent. a year, or more than twice as fast 
as the general average of the “constructive manufactures.” In 
parts of Europe where the ebb of all other industries has en- 
forced a degree of frugality unknown to the revival periods of 
medizeval asceticism, the liquor-traffic still swells the tide of rev- 
enue and of disease. Remedy after remedy has been proposed, 
tested, and changed for another, doomed to a similar failure. 

And yet the general tendency of those changes reveals an ad- 
vance in the right direction. Philosophers have long thought 
it probable that the historians of the future will deal with the 
records of legislative reforms, rather than with the bulletins of 
battles and bombardments, and the value of such records in char- 
acterizing the spirit of the age is strikingly illustrated by the 
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chronicle of temperance legislation. The necessity of controlling 
the grosser excesses of intemperance was always more or less rec- 
ognized, but until lately the efforts to that purpose were directed 
to the suppression of the symptoms rather than to the removal 
of the cause. ‘There was a time when the belief in the necessity 
of alcoholic stimulation would have proved a wholly unassailable 
axiom, even if legislators could have been induced to waste their 
time on such trifles as the preservation of health. It was the age 
of anti-naturalism, when the interests of mankind were systermati- 
cally sacrificed to the interests of a dogma. It was the millen- 
nium of madness, when the promotion of sanitary habits was 
thought of far less importance than the enforcement of insane 
ceremonies, when the images of miracle-mongers lodged in gilded 
domes while the image of God rotted in a hovel, when the slaves 
of the Church slaughtered one another for the golden streets of 
the New Jerusalem while the streets of their own cities reeked 
with filth, when men were tortured to death for whispering a 
doubt against the pretensions of their spiritual taskmasters but 
were freely permitted to poison themselves and their neighbors 
with spirituous abominations, since “ not that which goeth into 
the mouth defileth a man.” In that golden age of anti-physi- 
cal doctrines, temperance had no chance whatever. Cavaliers 
and commoners vied in “ wassail,” nay, the moral exemplars of 
Christendom outguzzled the thirstiest laymen. 


‘*O monachi, vestri stomachi sunt amphorae Bacchi, 
Vos estis, Deus est testis, turpissima pestis,” 


rhymed Ulric Hutten, and there is no doubt that for centuries 
every larger convent had a private wine-cellar. The monastery 
of Weltenburg on the Danube operated the largest brewery of 
the German Empire, and thousands of prelates owned both brew- 
eries and vineyards. Spiritual tyranny and spirituous license 
went hand in hand. Yet, even then, communities had to legis- 
late against the bestial abuse of that license; and there were vol- 
untary friends of temperance, men of higher ideals, scholars and 
philanthropists, who abhorred drunken riots, though they loved 
their wine, and who recommended a self-denial which they found 
7 
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often more easy to preach than to practice. Their motto was: 
‘Moderation. Be temperate in all things. Keep the safe mid- 
dle course.” 

A dangerous fallacy lurks in those precepts. It may be 
safe to compromise conflicting duties, as charity and economy, 
patriotism and domestic obligations ; but where is the golden 
mean of virtue and vice? How keep a safe middle course on 
the slippery road to ruin? After opening the flood-gates, not 
one man in a thousand can stay the progress of a besetting vice, 
and of all besetting vices the alcohol habit is the most inevita- 
bly progressive. An unnatural appetite has no natural limits. 
For weeks, sometimes for months, young topers have to struggle 
against the protests of a better instinct, but the final surrender of 
that monitor marks the incipience of a morbid craving, which 
every gratification makes only more exorbitant. For by and 
by the jaded organism fails to respond to the spur, the stimulant 
palls, but the hankering for stimulation continues, and the toper 
has to satisfy his thirst either by increasing the quantum of his 
tipple or by resorting to stronger poison. After kindling the 
flames of alcoholism it is vain to urge the advantages of a 
moderate conflagration ; one might as well recommend a moder- 
ate use of the privilege to ignite a barrel of gunpowder. We 
cannot tolerate the use of intoxicants and hope to prevent intoxi- 
cation. 

The lessons of experience, if not of physiology, gradually 
taught the friends of temperance to relinquish that hope. A 
strong party of the Reform League declared in favor of total ab- 
stinence from alcoholic beverages, and devised plans for the effect- 
ive propaganda of their tenets. They doubted the expediency of 
coercion in “a matter of private habits,” but shrank from no 
sacrifice in braving the odium of personal intolerance, in advocat- 
ing their principles in public lectures, in printing and distribu- 
ting millions of eloquent pamphlets. Their own habits were gen- 
erally distinguished by a strict conformity to their principles. 
They hoped to cure the alcohol habit by illustrating in theory 
and practice the advantages of uncompromising abstinence. 
Their motto was “ Repudiation.” 

A good deal of learning has lately been paraded in demon- 
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strating the legal necessity of distinguishing between crimes and 
vices, between direct and indirect offenses against the statutes of 
the moral code. But the recognized interests of public welfare 
have always been pursued across the boundaries of such distinc- 
tions; or, more properly speaking, the varying definitions of good 
and evil have ever biased the prevailing theories as to the proper 
sphere of legislation. When the eternal welfare of millions was 
supposed to depend on their conformity to certain mysterious 
dogmas, and the degradation of the body was thought to be 
rather conducive to spiritual advantages, it seemed perfectly logi- 
cal to give a health-destroying habit free rein and curb the free- 
dom of conscience. Those theories have since been greatly modi- 
fied ; but that modern moralists hesitate to coerce rum-sellers and 
hasten to coerce gamblers and the venders of unclean literature, 
means, after all, nothing else but that they are still inclined 
to consider intemperance, on the whole, a lesser evil than a pas- 
sion for gaming or lascivious novels. Is that bias a relic of the 
times when the temptations of the sexual instinct were dreaded 
more than those of the poison-vice? Judging from secular 
standards, we should be inclined to think that alcohol is doing 
more mischief in a single year than obscene literature has ever 
done in a century. And while gamesters may be indemnified 
by an occasional gain, there is no doubt that the passion of the 
toper involves an inevitable loss of time, money, and reputation, 
as well as of health. And, unhappily, it also involves the loss 
of self-respect, and thus destroys the basis on which the advocate 
of appeals to the moral instinct founds his plan of salvation. 
The power of moral resistance is weakened with every repetition 
of the poison-dose, and we might as well besiege a bed-ridden con- 
sumptive with appeals to resume his place at the head of an afflicted 
family. Dr. Isaac Jennings mentions the case of a young man 
of great promise whom a clerical friend attempted to dissuade 
from habits of intemperance. ‘“ Hear me first a few words,” 
said the young man, “and then you may proceed. I am sensible 
that an indulgence in this habit will lead to loss of property, to 
loss of reputation and domestic happiness, to premature death, 
and to the irretrievable loss of my immortal soul ; and now with all 
this conviction resting firmly on my mind and flashing over my 
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conscience like lightning, if I still continue to drink, do you 
suppose anything you can say will deter me from the practice ?”’ 

Taught by the logic of such experiences, the friends of reform 
have at last recognized the truth that the “temperate use” of 
alcohol is but the first stage of a progressive and shame-proof 
disease, and that moderation and repudiation failing, we must 
adopt the motto of “ Eradication.” We must direct our blows 
against the roots of the upas-tree ; and there is no doubt that the 
sharpest, if not cheapest, tool would be the general enforcement 
of prohibition. The penalties of a severe proscriptive law would 
sap the basis of the poison-traffic by making its risks outweigh 
its profits, especially the profits of catering to an ever-decreasing 
demand. For the very means used to evade those risks would 
also diminish the perils of temptation to thousands of young 
men of that class owing their ruin less to innate depravity 
than to the evil influence of an obtrusive example. The army of 
topers would die out from want of recruits wherever the causes 
of intemperance are limited to the temptations of the rum-shop, 
with its garish splendor and its sham promises of social pleasures. 
But the tempter comes in more subtle disguises. The elixirs 
of death are sold as panaceas. “ Brandy doctors,” as Benjamin 
Rush used to call them, abuse the confidence of their patients by 
inoculating them with the seeds of a life-blighting vice. Thou- 
sands of topers owe their fall to a prescription of “ tonic bit- 
ters.” In many of our smaller cities drug-stores, rather than 
coffee-houses and beer-gardens, are the preparatory schools of the 
rum-shop. 

Dr. N. S. Davis, ex-President of the American Medical As- 
sociation, confesses to having found “no case of disease, and no 
emergency arising from accident, that could not be treated more 
successfully without any form of fermented or distilled liquors 
than with.” Dr. James R. Nichols, editor of the Boston “ Journal 
of Chemistry,” records his conviction that “the banishment of 
alcohol would not deprive us of a single one of the indispensable 
agents which modern civilization demands.” “ In no instance,” 
he adds, ‘‘ of disease in any form, is it a medicine which might 
not be dispensed with and other agents substituted.” Ten years 
ago the six hundred delegates of the International Medical Con- 
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gress, convened at Philadelphia, were induced to admit that 
“alcohol is not shown to have a definite food value by any of the 
usual methods of chemical analysis or physiological investiga- 
tion,” and that “its use as a medicine is chiefly that of a cardiac 
stimulant, and often admits of substitution.” Then why, for 
mankind’s sake, not confine ourselves to such substitutes? Have 
the experiments of Homceopathy not abundantly proved that dis- 
eases of all sorts can be cured, not only as well, but more easily 
and more permanently, without the use of any drastic stimulants 
whatever? Is it not mere mockery to prohibit the sale of small 
beer, and permit any enterprising distiller to deluge the country 
with poison by selling his brandy as a “digestive tonic,” and 
elude the inconveniences of the Sunday law by consigning his 
liquor to a drug-store? 

But while those treacherous feeders of the alcohol habit are 
being assailed with ever more trenchant blows, temperance peo- 
ple as aclass seem agreed to ignore an evil in which history 
and moral philosophy have unearthed the very tap root of in- 
temperance, viz., the life-blighting tyranny of Sabbatarianism. 
Savages and wanton country boys, now and then, may taste a 
glass of fire-water for the sheer mischievous love of risky ex- 
periments, but in our centers of civilization six out of ten topers 
use alcohol for exactly the same purpose that the life-weary toil- 
ers of the East use opium—as an anodyne, to lighten the burden 
of hopeless misery. In a primitive state of society Nature herself 
provides abundant opportunities of recreation. Wealth restores 
those opportunities. Our privileged citizens can leave the city for 
weeks to propitiate nature by a pilgrimage to the sanctuaries of 
the wilderness, and restore their health by the fare and the out- 
door sports of their nature-abiding ancestors; but those privileges 
are denied to the very classes most sorely in need of their bless- 
ings, and by suppressing all popular pastimes on the day when 
a vast plurality of our workingmen find their only leisure for 
recreation, we force them to seek relief in the narcotics of the 
rum-shop and drown their misery in the Lethe of intoxication. 
They drink to get drunk; they take refuge in the delirium of the 
poison-fever as in a dream, to escape the soul-sickening round- 
about of six days of drudgery followed by a seventh day of un- 
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satisfied longings. Heat the furnace-fires, shut and rivet the 
valves, and pray for the safety of the boiler; but do not hope to 
prevent the explosions of vice after shutting the gates of mercy 
on the panting toilers of a factory town, by closing their libra- 
ries, closing their parks, preventing their escape by stopping ex- 
cursion boats and picnic trains, and then convening a prayer- 
meeting to avert the well-known consequences. 

‘* Nature will have her revenge, and when the most ordinary and harmless 
recreations are forbidden as sinful, is apt to seek compensation in indulgences 
which no moralist would be willing to condone. The charge brought against 
the Novatians in the early days of the Church can, with equal plausibility, be 
brought against the Puritans in our own day. One vice, at all events, which 
Christians of every school, as well as non-Christian moralists, are agreed in 
condemning, is reputed to be a special opprobrium of . . . . And the 
strictest observance of all those minute and oppressive Sabbatarian regu- 
lations referred to, has been found compatible with consecrating the day of 
rest toa quiet but unlimited assimilation of the liquid which inebriates but 
does not cheer.” (‘‘ Saturday Review,” July 19, 1879, p. 75.) 

‘* Sir,” said Johnson, ‘‘ | am a great friend of public amusements, for they 
keep people from vice.” (Boswell, p. 171.) 


And there cannot be a shadow of doubt that the enemies of 
public amusements have for centuries promoted the vice of the 
poison habit by making its consequences a lesser evil. Thou- 
sands of ruined wretches have been driven to the rum-shop by 
the very men who are loudest in denouncing the enormity of 
their sin, and who would perpetuate that sin to the end of time 
rather than open to its victims a gate of escape by relaxing the 
rigor of their own views. With our pauper-graves full of sui- 
cides whom the doctrine of anti-naturalism had robbed of all 
the light that shone on earth for them, with our cities full of 
pale-faced children, we may well doubt our right to pity the 
times when prelates purchased their luxuries at the expense of 
starving villages. 

After waging a fifty-years’ war as the champions of salvation 
against the enemies of mankind, the evidence of experience 
forces us to the bitter confession that we have strengthened the 
hands of those enemies. We must accuse ourselves of having 
deserved our failure; but the candor, even of self-reproach, is 
better than self-delusion, for if we persist in shutting our eyes to 
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the significance of our mistake, our adversaries will not be slow 
in taking advantage of our blindness. In the name of the trust- 
ing supporters who defray the expenses of our campaigns and 
have a right to veto a further waste of their resources, let us be 
honest; let us confess that we cannot win the battle on the 
present plan. Let us change the battle-ground to the open 
fields; let us found temperance gardens with playgrounds, free 
music and hygienic restaurants; let us have a free gymnasium 
in every village and every city park; let us devote at least a 
portion of our leisure day to health-giving sports, and neutralize 
the allurements of the rum-shop by making harmless pleasures 
more attractive than the riots of vice. 


Feitix L. OSwALp. 





